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WESTERN COOPERATION 
IN THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF PAKISTAN! 


Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan 


In its industrialization programme Pakistan has followed a consistent 
policy of enlightened self-interest which does not ignore the need for 
international goodwill and assistance and which safeguards national 
security and well-being. In Pakistan’s first policy statement it was stated 
that the State ‘would welcome forcign capital seeking investment from a 
purely industrial and economic objective and so long as opportunities 
for participation of indigenous capital and manpower are provided and 
monopolies avoided, Government would provide reasonable facilities and 
generous concessions in taxation and the remittance of profits.” 


This fits in with our foreign policy. Friendship between nations 
can only be extended to mutual advantage and strength if they can together 
build up concrete associations in trade and industry. A country like 
ours cannot afford to pay for all the goods that we desire to have. In 
seeking, therefore, the obvious alternative, we are not only trying to help 
ourselves, but also providing a profitable substitute to friends and allies 
abroad who cannot fail to see in this system of mutual advantage, factors 
of stability and security for the free world. 


There was hesitation in the beginning and the foreign investor and 
industrialist who was chary of investment in the new state, was soon im- 
pressed with its bona fides and sincerity to come forward in a business- 
like way to make profitable and productive investments. The delay in 
the first instance was easily appreciated because business can only venture 
in conditions of reasonable economic and political stability. The basic 
law and order requirements for industrialization have been met, and the 
occasional setbacks, internal or otherwise, have only-demonstrated the 
ability and the determination of Government to assert its authority when- 
ever and wherever challenged. The steadfast manner in which our 
Government and people have rallied round, and pulled through aggressive 
designs and insane mischief is, to my mind, the best guarantee that we can 
offer the investor from abroad. 





"1 An Address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on August 6, 1954, 
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In its industrial planning and fiscal policy, the field for private enter- 
prise has been made as attractive as possible. The idea is to give free- 
play to private enterprise and individual initiative, subject to the obligations 
of the Government to ensure the economic security of the State and 
promote the wellbeing of its people. While very few industries will be 
owned by the State, the nature and degree of Government control over 
other industries is intended to ensure proper planning and to help in- 
dustrialists by creating conditions in which industry may develop and 
prosper and by providing facilities with regard to such essentials as land, 
water and power supply. 


It will be observed that in the formation of companies and the control 
of capital issues and investment the law is fair to all. There are no 
provisions in the enactments which discriminate against the participation 
of foreign capital in Pakistan business enterprises. The only conditions 
stated under the policy announcements, so far, are :— 


(i) It was desired that the nationals of Pakistan should be given 
option to subscribe upto 51% of the capital in 13 of the 27 
industries planned at the Centre. In respect of the remaining 
industries the percentage in favour of Pakistanis was reduced 
to only 30%. It was further clarified in a subsequent an- 
nouncement that if Government was satisfied that the requisite 
amount of indigenous capital was not forthcoming, the balance 
might, with their approval, be subscribed by the foreign 
investors. It was also amplified that the intention was to 
give such decisions quickly and liberally. 


(ii) It has been suggested that participation of the nationals of 
Pakistan must be ensured in all classes of employment. lt 
was also desired that training facilities should be provided 
to Pakistan nationals by concerns that wish to operate in 
Pakistan. | rs 


(iii) In view of its international commitments, Government has 

to satisfy itself that the employers of labour maintain fair 
labour practices, especially in matters of hours of work, 
wages.and conditions of work, . . 














93 
(iv) For safeguarding the fair name and reputation both of the 


producers and the country, it is important that the industrial- 
ists should adhere to established standards of production. 


The nationality provisions are not really to be treated as impositions 
on the industrial undertakings. Their real goal is to promote the enter- 
prise by creating the necessary amount of goodwill between the two parties 
in a practical manner. They are a liberal interpretation of the practices 
known to exist in other countries and are designed to anticipate and 
avoid the evils which have impeded industrial growth elsewhere. 


For the information of intending investors it may be mentioned 
that the conditions with regard to the nationality of shareholders are under 
further examination and that it may soon be possible to make a clearer 
definition and announce some relaxation of the existing percentage limits. 


The liberal and solicitous dispositions of our industrial policy can be 
best judged from the incentives that have been provided for foreign capital. 
Apart from peace, internal security and stable administration, which are 
the essential pre-requisities of economic development, the Pakistan 
Government has sought to create a climate full of equal opportunities 
for both local and foreign industrialists and has been inspired by a con- 
sistent liberalism in its approach to industrial development, in general, 
and foreign investment, in particular. 


The more important points with regard to the incentives for foreign 
investments are: (i) the remittance of profits; (ii) the repatriation of 
capital; and (iii) Compensation in the event of nationalisation. There 
are as many as 22 industries out of a total of 27 planned at the Centre, 
investment in which can qualify foreign investors for such facilities. In 
regard to the remittance of profits, the general outline of the policy has 
been to place no restrictions on such remittance other than those of 
general application arising from foreign exchange limitations and the 
practices followed in this matter elsewhere. This is a bold and generous 
step which should overcome the reservations and inhibitions that impede 
the growth of industrial cooperation in this part of the world. 


This does not mean that we are not aware of assurances in respect of 
the other points which are likely to hinder foreign private investment in 
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under-developed countries. In fact the matter is under examination 
and very soon it should be possible for us to announce guarantees 
with regard to: (i) repartriation of foreign investments made after 
January, 1954, in approved projects; (ii) just, equitable and effective 
compensation to be paid to the dispossessed owners in the event of nation- 
alisation and (iii) remittance of the amounts that are received as com- 
pensation under (ii) above. 

We hope, however, that occasions for repatriation and nationalisation 
will not arise and that the foreign investors, finding it profitable to work 
in Pakistan, will continue to operate to mutual good. In the day-to- 
day operation in this country what matters most is taxation structure 
and tariff policies. Now, tax concessions which have been evolved for 
industrial development and investment apply equally to foreign operators. 
The only features which appear to be discriminatory are due to: (i) the 
infeasibility of determining exact rates of non-resident liability; and 
(ii) the immunity desired by the foreign companies for their shareholders 
abroad. There is, however, one thing where it is necessary to negotiate 
and conclude agreements with the countries concerned for the protection 
of the investors in Pakistan from double taxations. Such agreements are 
already under consideration with a number of countries. 

A very important point with regard to our schemes of industriali- 
sation through foreign investment is that the governments in the countries 
of foreign investors have also to take certain steps to encourage the flow 
of investment abroad. The United States of America for instance 1n their 
chequered efforts to seek an equilibrium between their dominant producing 
economy and that of the other countries, have at last discovered nothing 
more lasting and fruitful than increasing the volume of investments abroad 
to fillin the gaps in trade and tariff. They have found that not only will 
their assistance in the development of other countries yield returns to them 
but will also reinforce the economic power of the free world to deal with 
those who may wish to destroy it. To encourage the flow of private 
investment abroad they have made recommendations for: (i) the removal 
of existing limitations on foreign tax credits and the grant of concessions 
in assessment to the principals at home; (ii) the amendment of their anti- 
trust and procurement laws; and (iii) guarantees to the investors against 
losses suffered abroad. 
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I suggest that similar action should be urged by other investors on the 
governments of their countries because it is quite obvious that the oppor- 
tunities created here by us can be better availed of, if the source countries 
provide encouragement and guarantees from their side. 


For the benefit of foreign investors Government agencies have 
published in various compilations relevant information about economic 
and industrial conditions, operative laws about the formation of com- 
panies and the issue of capital, customs and taxation rules and investment 
opportunities. [t is now proposed to issue an integrated guide incor- 
porating the entire information and the latest position. The various 
conditions and policies, so far announced, have been the subject of ad- 
ministrative policy decisions. It might create greater confidence in the 
foreign investors if these conditions are given the sanctity of the law of the 
country. This has been done in Turkey and the question is being examined 
by us, too. 


Many enterprises in which foreign capital has participated, so far, 
are those set up by international combines and corporations working 
through their subsidiaries independently or in association with Pakistani 
capital. In this category fall such enterprises as Pakistan Tobacco Co., 
Pakistan Petroleum Ltd., Elm-Hyesons joint venture in the manufacture 
of bulbs, Hyesons factory for the manufacture of G.I. pipes in associa- 
tion with Messrs. Demag, of Germany, and Glaxo Laboratories. 
Messrs. Demag, a renowned firm, carried out a survey of iron and steel 
industries in Pakistan and their effort is now being followed by the 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation in collaboration with 
Messrs. Krupps who will act both as our technical consultants and 
partners in production. Messrs. Stulckens of Hamburg are at present 
engaged as consulting engineers by the Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation in connection with the construction of shipyards and 
dry-docks at Karachi, Khulna and Narayanganj. Ultimately, this 
firm will play an active part as partners in ship repairs and shipbuild- 
ing. Messrs. Siemens and A.E.G. are similarly engaged in putting 
up assembling and manufacturing plants for electrical equipment and 
switch gear. We expect further cooperation from German firms in setting 
up heavy chemical industries and for the production of dye-stuffs. In 
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quite a number of these enterprises the foreign partners have accepted 
a higher percentage of national capital. 


In every case the business has been extremely profitable. The manner 
in which these industries had been set up and their successful results 
show more than any other argument that confidence has been created 
amongst foreign investors in our industrial plans and policics. 


Certain industries are being established with the aid and assistance 
that we are receiving by way of gift and supply of equipment by friendly 
governments. For the big fertilizer project at Daud Khel the United 
States Government have invested a capital of Rs. 40 million. The 
Canadian Government has given aid in plant, equipment and machinery 
amounting to Rs. 15 million for the cement plant at Daud Khel. Similarly, 
the Government of New Zealand has given Rs. 5 million for the cement 
plant at Hyderabad. Since Partition investment by private British enter- 
prise in petroleum industry has been of the order of Rs. 50 million. We 
have now entered into another joint operating agreement with Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co., for exploring, prospecting and producing oil in specified 
areas in both zones of Pakistan. 


Foreign economic aid offered to Pakistan, so far, has been in the 
form of grants, gifts and loans. The various assistance grants from the 
Colombo countries and the United States of America amount to Rs. 293 
million. The wheat gifts from the United States, Canada and Australia 
will help in counterpart funds to the amount of Rs. 241 million. In loans 
we have received so far Rs. 145 million from the World Bank and Rs. 92 
million from the United Kingdom. This aid has been utilised for develop- 
ment projects in accordance with the Government's considered policy to 
put Pakistan's economy on a stable basis by developing its resources. The 
emphasis has naturally been on agricultural development and irrigation 
projects followed by the improvement of communications and industrial 
production. 


Provision of adequate power at cheap rates is the key to rapid 
economic advancement of the country. A major event in the development 
of Pakistan’s power resources has been the discovery of natural gas at Sui. 
The capital required for transmitting this gas for various uses would 
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comprise a loan capital by the World Bank and an equity participation 
by the Burmah Oil Co., the Commonwealth Finance and Development 
Corporation, the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation and by 
the public in Pakistan. But this will not suffice for the power require- 
ments of the country and we have yet to finance thermal schemes to 
generate 200,000 K.W. costing Rs. 200 million and hydel schemes to 
generate 500,000 K.W. costing Rs. 70 million. Capital structure similar 
to that of Sui Gas Transmission Co., will be welcomed in respect of 
thermal schemes for whose advancement it is proposed to establish a 
power development authority. _Hydel schemes fall in the category of 
reserved industry for which we have to depend on generous loans and 
gifts from friendly governments. It has to be very generous, indeed, 
because, our resources for water development will have to be concentra- 
ted on the schemes urgently required for making up the deficiencies in 
irrigation water caused by India’s diversion of Sutlej waters. 


In desiring more capital investment from abroad the object is not 
merely the money, but also the technical ‘“‘know-how’’, the managerial skill 
and the sales-technique which accompany such association. Foreign 
private investment has in most under-developed countries not only 
proved helpful in encouraging and accelerating the development efforts 
of the countries concerned, but has also proved indispensable in supple- 
menting their inadequate technical resources. 


This brings us to a very important aspect of our needs which is tech- 
nical training. The Ford Foundation has helped us in establishing 
polytechnics and Sweden, too, has made a helpful offer. Upto June, 
1953, the number of training facilities for Pakistanis arranged in different 
countries comes to about 750 and the number of experts provided about 
350. The United Nations and its specialised agencies have provided tech- 
nical assistance worth Rs. 10 million and Ford Foundation about Rs. 5 
million. For our industrial requirements it is essential that our nationals 
should get full opportunities for scholarship and training in various 
trades. It is hoped that firms which have been granted concessions for 
Profitable business and those which would follow soon will comply with 
our aspirations to see that Pakistanis employed in their concerns are given 
facilities for training in various skills and techniques. It is also essential 
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that those who are qualified are provided with the necessary theoretical 
knowledge and scholarship. 


There is no dearth of foreign capital in Pakistan and since Partition 
it has been mostly devoted to import aid sale business. There are a 
few cases where some capital has been diverted for industrial purposes. 
The example of Messrs. Ralli Brothers and James Mackie & Sons who 
have invested Rs. 5 million and the Crescent Jute Mills Ltd. with a total 
capital of Rs. 15 million may be mentioned. But there are so many 
others who have made large profits in trade and commerce. The Pakistan 
Government has stressed in its policies the urgent need for industrialisa- 
tion and has announced several concessions for foreign capital and 
exemptions from income-tax and sales -tax in respect of industrial invest- 
ment and the import of capital goods. We expect, therefore, and would 
welcome diversion of this capital into productive channels. There are a 
number of foreign banks which though largely devoted to commercial 
traffic, have occasionally accommodated the short-term financia! require- 
meats of industrialists. We are glad to note the assistance rendered by 
them and would feel hav ier if they extended such operations. 


In the course of my visits to several European countries in December 
1953 and June and July 1954, I was deeply impressed by a strong desire 
every where to know something about our country and a very strong 
inclination to help. My first visit in December 1953 was mainly directed 
to the study of the Pharmaceutical, chemical and dye-stuff industries. | 
visited such factories in the Rhine and Ruhr area of Germany, in Holland 
and finally in the United Kingdom. As a result of this visit, the Pakis- 
tan Industrial Development Corporation was vested with authority by 
the Parliament to set up a chemical and pharmaceutical plant. A German 
mission Consisting of top men in chemicals and pharmaceuticals recently 
visited Pakistan. They have submitted their report and negotiations are 
going on between them and the Pakistan Industrial Development Corpo- 


ration for setting up a joint venture. 


Glaxos from the United Kingdom have set up a plant for packing 
and processing of medicines and vialling of antibiotics. Recently another 
well-known firm of chemists from U.K., Burrough and Welcome, have 
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been accorded necessary permission to set up a factory in Pakistan. 
Aspros, too, have shown considerable interest and may set upa factory, 
here. 


On my recent visit to Europe, I set out to see the power development 
set up in six Countries: Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, U.K. 
and France. I held conferences with the Ministers-in-charge of Power 
Development and Power Development Authorities at Berne, Bonn, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, London and Paris. I visited works where 
machinery for generation and transmission of electricity is produced and 
also saw a number of power stations in Switzerland, on the Rhine and in 
the adjacent areas. In West Germany and Sweden, I saw the big works 
of Asea at Vesteros and some big hydel schemes at Longsale and an 
underground power station, in the making, in Sweden. In Copenhagen, 
we drove to Kyndley to see a big thermal station near the Danish capital. 
In London, I saw a big power station at Bettersea, held conferences with 
the British Electricity Authority and the London Area Board. In France, 
too, | had similar discussions with the French Electricity Authority. 
I was taken to a big power station called Donzere Mondragon on the 
laboratory at river Rhone and it ended up by going round the big 
hydraulic research Grenoble. 


In all these countries the authorities concerned were very sympathetic 
and promised to find some electrical engineers to fill up certain vacancies 
in Pakistan. The B.E.A. promised to send one of their top men to 
advise us on the power development set-up in Pakistan. Similarly the 
Electricite-de-France offered two of their important men to help us. All 
this is valuable assistance vitally needed by Pakistan, at this moment, to 
develop power. I hope that radical changes will now take place in the 
power development in Pakistan and the production of power will be 
stepped up. 


We are passing through a very critical period in our history and the 
country is changing over from a purely agricultural economy to an agri- 
cultural plus industrial economy. We have to decide what kind of 
industries we should have, what should be the extent and scope of these 
industries and what should be the size of the units. We have to doa 
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lot in building up these industries. We have to fix the targets as well. 
All these are very complicated questions. One faulty step or wrong 
decision may give a serious setback and retard progress for a long time 


to come. ‘ 


On the economic build-up depends the political stability of our 
country and the sooner we realise this fact the better for all of us. It 
means hard work and patience and it may not bring immediate results. 
Probably after some time people will realise that some very useful work 
was being done, even though at present people are not satisfied with the 
pace of progress. That also is considered a healthy sign—if there is a 
healthy public opinion which wants us to move quicker and accomplish 
more things than what we have done. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Will you enlighten us on the setting up of locomotive 
industry in Pakistan? 


Khan A. Qaiyum Khan: Before we are able to start with locomotives, 
the Government is contemplating setting up a plant to produce our own 
rail-cars. 


Question: As an agricultural country would it not be advisable for 
Pakistan to develop industries based on agricultural commodities, e.g. 
bakeries, fruit-canning and jute and cotton textiles industries. ? 


Khan A. Qaiyum Khan; Our first industries that have been set up 
are mainly based on agriculture; Jute and cotton mills, tobacco factories, 
fruit-canning, etc., are already going on. 


Question: Are there countries in the world which improved their 
economic conditions and achieved industrialisation without foreign 
capital? If so, with what usefulness can their methods be applied to 
Pakistan ? 


Khan A. Qaiyum Khan: In the present-day world inter-dependence 
of countries has become obvious and self sufficiency is out of date. 
For the industrialisation of Pakistan, we may be able to do without 
foreign capital, but that would mean slower progress. That would also 
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mean additional taxation in the country. But certainly as regards techni- 
cal skill, we cannot do without the help of foreign technicians. 


Question: Will you please elaborate the statement that Pakistan 
will never nationalize its industries ? 


Khan A. Qaiyum Khan: In Pakistan some industries could be profit- 
ably left to private enterprise. All the industries set up by the Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation however, are nationalized industries 
e.g. the jute mill, paper mill, fertilizer plant, cement factory, and 
sugar factory, etc. I think there is much more nationalization in Pakistan 
than some people seem to think. The policy of Government is that 
the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation acts as a pioneer 
for starting an industry and then, if other people are willing to take it 
over, we allow them to do so; but certain things must remain nationalized 
viz: Railways, Defence industries and Power. What I said was that in 
case of nationalization our policy is to compensate the foreign investor. 


Question: How long will it take us in this country, to be independent 
of foreign know-how ? 


Khan A. Qaiyum Khan: We are just beginning to do things. For 
development research is essential and in all these industries that 
have been set upa lot of money is being spent in research with a view 
to evolving better and cheaper processes and effecting improvements in 
techniques. 


Question: What are you going to do to make people work harder? 


Khan A. Qaiyum Khan: | think the industrialization of the country 
and the spread of education and the desire for better life—all these factors 
will stimulate people to work. There will be some social changes. The 
old system of one bread-earner and twenty dependents will have to be 
discarded. 


Question: Is it not desirable that there should be a greater dispersal 
of industries than there has been, so far? 


Khan A. Qaiyum Khan: There has been a tendency in the past for 
concentrating all industries in Karachi. But now we are spreading out 
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industries to other parts of the country. We are making it a condition 


that permission to establish a factory can be given only. if it is out of 


Karachi. So industries are now being set up in Hyderabad, Sukkur, Lyall- 
pur, Multan, Nowshera, Lahore and in East Pakistan, at Chittagong 
and along the River Khulna. In Baluchistan, too, some industrialists are 
contemplating to set up a woollen mill and a textile mill. 


IRAQ TODAY’ 
Al-Sayed Abdul Kadir Al-Gaylani 


Iraq’s modern history began in 1921 when she won her independence 
after a long and strenuous struggle and King Faisal | was chosen by 
the people as their King. _In that historic year, Iraq not only regained 
her status as a political entity, which she had lost since 1258 following the 
Mangol invasion, but by choosing a Hashmite as the Head of State, 
she restored to the throne the very family from which the Abbaside Caliphs 
had sprung. In King Faisal the Great, the Iraqis, in particular, and 
the Arabs, in general, found a symbol of their national aspirations. 


King Faisal’s achievements culminated in Iraq obtaining full in- 
dependence in 1932 and joining the League of Nations as a sovereign 
state. He died in 1933 and was succeeded by his son King Ghazi; but 
Ghazi’s career was brought to a premature end by a tragic motor-accident 
in 1939. King Faisal II then succeeded to the throne at the age of 
4 and Prince Abdul Illah was chosen as Regent and Crown Prince. King 
Faisal assumed his full constitutional powers on 2nd May 1953. Under 
him Iraq has made good progress and a bright future awaits the country. 


Iraq has an arca of 1,43,000 square miles and a population of nearly 
6 millions. The land is fertile, with wide resources of minerals, es- 
pecially oil. Water is abundant. While the country is mountainous 
in the North, two thirds of it is plain and fertile. 


In the field of international relations, Iraq has made steady progress 
since its independence. In 1932, it concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain by which its full independence was recognized. That was followed 








1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on September 17, 1954, 
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by treaties of friendship with several other countries. The outstanding 
feature of Iraq’s foreign policy is that it has always championed the 
Arab cause and treated the interests of the Arabs as its own. 


Outlining the foreign policy of the state, the present Prime Minister 
of Iraq, Nouri Al-Said, on forming his new Cabinet said in a letter to 
His Majesty: ‘‘Iraq’s external policy should aim at realising the country’s 
security in coordination with the world’s developments and especially 
with those events which affect the political stituation in Arab and neigh- 
bouring countries.’ He added that Iraq’s foreign policy should be based 
on (i) the termination of the Anglo-Iragi Treaty signed in 1930 and 
Iraq’s collaboration with foreign powers in accordance with Article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter which regulates relations among sovereign 
powers to safeguard world’s security; (ii) the strengthening of friendly 
relations with Arab countries and the elimination of all such factors as 
create friction, or tension, after the establishment of the Arab League; (iii) 
the strengthening of relations with the neighbouring countries and securing 
collaboration between them and the Arab countries to ward off the con- 
tinuous threat from Israel which is increasing day by day. 


In the economic sphere, Iraq’s main objective is reconstruction of 
the country and the raising of the living standards of the people, of whom 
nearly 80% are engaged in agriculture, which acgounts for 70% of Iraq’s 
production. A tremendous effort is being made to implement certain 
vital irrigation projects and to encourage producers to employ machinery 
and modern agricultural methods. An agricultural Bank was established 
to step up agricultural production by granting loans to agriculturists. A 
separate department was set up under the Ministry of Agriculture with the 
object of developing virgin lands owned by the state, encouraging use 
of modern machines in production and combating actively pests and 
endemic diseases. 


Iraq’s climate is suitable for growing diverse products and there 
are also forests of good timber trees. In fact the country is capable of 
several kinds of products of the best quality. The Government’s interest 
in agricultural affairs is remarkable and should lead to considerable 
improvement in agriculture. 
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The country is well on its way to industrialisation. Apart from 
the oil industry, which is run by foreign companies, modern national 
industries have also been started. They centre round agricultural com- 
modities, consumer goods and constructional material. Iraq’s oil 
industry is one of the biggest in the Middle East and the country is now 
one of the world’s most important producers of oil. It is expected that 
by 1955, the production of oil will rise to 30 million tons a year. The 
oil concession, amended in 1950, has ensured good revenue to the country; 
two thirds of it is spent on development. 


iraq’s budget is sound and balanced. It rose from 5 million Dinars 
in the early years of Iraq’s establishment to nearly 60 million Dinars 
in 1953. This amount is exclusive of the income derived from oil 
royalties which goes directly to the Development Board. 


The Development Board has a wide range of technical data which 
nas been collected by a group of national and foreign experts. An ex- 
tensive programme of development has been under execution since 195]. 
It is a six year plan and involves an estimated expenditure of 155 million 
dinars. The developments cover irrigation projects, roads and bridges, 
public buildings, including schools and hospitals, rehabilitation of lands, 
afforestation, improvement of livestock and pastures, extension of tele- 
graphic and telephonic communications, construction of airports and 
summer resorts and industrial and mining projects. The implementation 
of this Plan will go a long way in raising the national income and the 
living standards of Iraq. 


Iraq gives as much importance to social development in the country 
as to economic and cultural development. The Government encourages 
the farmers to make full use of cooperative associations, demonstration 
farms, educational programmes and technical advice. Rural edu- 
cation has been introduced on a large scale and schools have become 
centres of social activities. It is common now for Iraqi cultivators to 
receive daily instruction from the Department of Agriculture. The state- 
owned lands are now being distributed among small-holders. In 10 
years’ time, a farmer receives all rights pertaining to the land allotted to 
him, provided he proves himself to be industrious. 
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Iraq has also launched upon industrial projects. The Industrial 
Bank, established sometimes back, is now advancing loans to the in- 
dustrialists on reasonable terms. The increase in industries means 
increase in the labour in Irag. So a Ministry for Social Affairs 
was also set up in 1939 to restore goodwill between labourers and em- 
ployers. A law concerning labour conditions, wages, holidays and the 
the employment of women and children was also passed. For social 
uplift there are many rural schools, mobile libraries, educational films and 
mobile dispensaries. They are supplemented by a number of societies, 
which are essentially philanthropic in nature. These societies are run 
by public subscriptions and Government grants. 


Education in Iraq is largely the responsibility of the State. Schools 
of all categories are established and maintained by the Government. 
There are not only Kindergarten, primary, secondary and higher schools, 
but also vocational and technical institutions. Higher studies at the 
college level include, besides Arts or Science, Islamic religion, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Engineering, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Com- 
merce, Teachers’ Training and Military and Police Training. There 
are also many Madrassas imparting education in Islamic studies, parti- 
cularly in Islamic jurisprudence. 


Iraq’s approach to education may be characterised as nationalistic, 
progressive and democratic. It is nationalistic in the sense that it aims 
at arousing national consciousness in the new generation and reviving 
old traditions of Iraq as an ancient home of Islamic and Arabic culture. 
It is democratic in that it provides equal opportunities for education to 
all sections of population. Again, it is progressive in that it tries to combine 
the Western system with the best of Muslim heritage. 


The following tables show the extent of educational progress in Iraq :— 
Expansion of primary education 
1920-21 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 


Number of schools a 88 316 735 1101] 
Number of teachers we 486 1,325 3,525 6,367 
Number of pupils ms 8,001 34,513 90,794 180,779 
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Secondary education 


1920-21 1930-31 = 1940-41 1950-51 











Number of schools ss 3 19 56 121 
Number of teachers A 34 129 472 999 
Number of pupils 4 110 2,082 13,969 22,707 


Higher education 
1920-21 1930-31 1940-41 1950-51 


Colleges an 7 l 4 4 9* 
Students ia ie 65 99 907 4860 


(*Excluding Military and Police Academies). 


Iraq has taken great strides in the sphere of women’s education. 
There are hundreds of girls in the colleges and many of them are studying 
abroad under the Education Mission’s programme. Quite a number 
of Iraqi students are receiving higher education in the Egyptian, Turkish, 
British, American and European universities and in the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. Iraq is anxious that, in its efforts at development, both 
the sexes participate. We believe in the cooperation of women in all 
spheres of life and women in Iraq today are making steady progress and 
rendering valuable service to the country. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Will you please tell us something about the legal system 
of your country ? 


Al-Sayed Abdul Kadir Al-Gaylani: \n Iraq there are three branches of 
law administered by different types of courts. Shariat law is administered 
by the Shariat courts, Civil law by the Civil courts, and likewise Criminal 


law by the Criminal courts. 

Question: It would be of interest to know from you something about 
the new civil code which has been drawn up in consultation with the 
jurists from several countries, and particularly how Iraq has reconciled 


modern legal requirements of Islam. 
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Al-Sayed Abdul Kadir Al-Gaylani: The source of most of our laws 
is Shariat. During the Ottoman rule a Boara of Ulemas was set up to 
codify civil law from the Shariat and a civil code was prepared. It was 
called ‘Mujallat-el-Ahkam-el-Adaliya’. Some time ago, it was found 
that the Mujallat was lacking in provisions which were necessary 
for our requirements. So a Board was constituted by the Iraqi 
Government to prepare a new civil code. The Board after holding con- 
sultations with a large number of Ulemas prepared another code which 
was later enacted into a lawi.e. Civil Court of Iraq. This law includes 
matters relating to civil liabilities and personal responsibilities but not 
wills and “faraiz”’ (Inheritance). 

Question: 80 per cent of your countrymen depend on agriculture. 
What is the system of land tenure in Iraq? 

Al-Sayed Abdul Kadir Al-Gaylani: In Iraq there are three kinds of 
land-tenure: Government owned lands, Private Lands and Government 
lands given to peasants on condition that the land will remain under 
cultivation. Recently under a law, the Government in order to en- 
courage cultivators, distributed Government lands, tm small parts, to the 
cultivators on ten years’ contract. A cultivator can obtain loans from 
the Agricultural Bank for the development of land allotted to him. If 
throughout these ten years the land remains under cultivation, the 
peasant will become the owner of the land. 

Question: Is the Government doing anything to preserve archaeo- 
logical remains? 

Al-Sayed Abdul Kadir Al-Gaylani: There is an archaeological 
museum in Iraq. A Quarterly magazine dealing with matters of archacolo- 
gical interestis also published. The Archaeological Department is very 
active and is receiving much encouragement from the Government. 

Question: What is the procedure for recruitment of persons to 
Government services? 

Al-Sayed Abdul Kadir Al-Gaylani: There is no Public Service Com- 
mission. But special qualifications are laid down for government 
appointments. One should have a degree and other qualifications. 
There is competitive examination for the foreign service. 
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Qu?ition: What is the constitutional position of the King ? 


Al-Sayed Abdul Kadir Al-Gaylani: His Majesty is the head of the 
State. So far as laws are concerned they must have his consent and bear 
his signature. So far as other executive matters are concerned, the orders 
are issued in his name and with his consent. All judgments of the courts 
are issued in his name. 


FERERALISM—A REVIEW 
Khalid Bin Sayeed 


(Continued from previous issue) 
II 


There is not doubt that the federal constitution cf the United States, 
Switzerland, Australia and Canada came into being at a time when laissez- 
faire was the dominant economic philosophy. Therefore, argues a power- 
ful critic of federalism like Professor Laski, the ‘‘federal form of state is 
unsuitable to the stage of economic and social development that America 
has reached’’!0, This is what President Roosevelt meant when he talked 
of the constitution of the “horse and buggy days’. The era of fierce 
competition among individual capitalists, picturesquely described by 
Lord Keynes in one of his earlier publications!! as a scramble among 
giraffes in which giraffes with the longest necks ge tthe juiciest leaves 
from the trees and thus starve out those with shorter necks, has been 
replaced by an economic order which seeks to allocate resources in a 
more equitable manner. 


Further, there is the problem of economic crises. Phenomenal 
improvements in transport and the rapid growth of industries have not 
only unified the economic systems of individual countries, but have 
made the latter mutually dependent and vulnerable to economic crises, 
even if they originate abroad. So, broadly speaking, two problems 
are posed. One is the increase in the functions with which a modern 
social service state is saddled. Secondly, there is the fact that an economic 





» The Obsolescence of Federalism by Professor Laski, reprinted in : The People, 
Politics, and the Politician, Edited by A. N. Christensen and Kirkpatrick, p. 112. 
11 The End of Laissez-Faire, Edited by McMillan Company, 1926, 
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crisis respects neither the boundaries of nation states, nor the state of 
provincial boundaries within a federal state. 


When these two problems are examined in the context of federalism, 
it may be seen that the legal and political pluralism of federal states is 
incompatible with the unity of economic affairs. This in bald outline is 
the gravamen of the charge that federalism has to face in the sphere of 
economic policy. 


Now, what has the history of federalism, especially of the thirties 
to unravel? In the early thirties, the United States was in the grip of a 
severe depression. Here was a problem which could only be tackled 
by control from the centre. President Roosevelt immediately brought 
into being his vast New Deal machinery to extricate the economy from 
the depths of depression. The National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933, established a National Recovery Administration to draw up codes 
of fair competition for different industries. About 600 codes, covering 
about 22 million workers, were drawn up, to eliminate child labour, 
shorten hours of work, raise minimum wages, eliminate price-cutting and 
the like. 


But the Supreme Court held that the Act was invalid, for it 
included within its orbit every phase of economic activity, so that no 
distinction could be made between inter-state commerce and intra- 
statecommerce. The federal government was allowed by the Constitution 
to regulate trade ‘with other countries and among the states’, but such 
control and regulation did not mean that even intra-state commerce 
would be brought within the purview of federal jurisdiction. It is note- 
worthy that the so-called ‘liberal’ members, Justices Brandeis, Cordozo 
and Stone, agreed with their conservative or neutral colleagues against so 
generous an interpretation of the phrase ‘inter-state’ commerce as to make 
‘intra-state’ almost meaningless. Thus Justice Brandeis quite clearly 
pointed out that ‘if centripetal forces are to be isolated to the exclusion 
of the forces that oppose and counteract them, there will be an end to 
our federal system.’ 


But the existing powers of the Congress were not meagre. The 
economic of control, though pruned here and there, extended its sway 
wide enough to bring within its sweep minimum wages and maximum 
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hours with overtime rates, (Fair Labour Standards Act), right of collective 
bargaining on the part of labour; a wide measure of agricultural reform; 
financial and banking reform with quantitative and qualitative control 
over credit through the Federal Reserve Board and a host of othcr mea- 
sures, all designed to restore confidence among business circles, to provide 
employment to the unemployed labour, and thus initiate the reflationary 
cycle in the economy of the country. Much of this legislation owed 
its validity, not so much to Congress’s power to regulate inter-state 
commerce, but to its specific powers to deal with banking and currency. 


Professor Wheare is of the opinion that the handicaps that the 
Roosevelt administration suffered in its attempt to face and overcome 
an abnormal economic crisis are not entirely due to federalism. He 
writes, “It is due in equal measure at least to two other principles of 
organization in the American system of government. There is first 
the principle that there are some things which no government may touch, 
a principle enshrined in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution in the words that no person be deprived ‘of life, liberty and 
property without due process of law’. The second restriction is to be 
found in the ‘separation of powers’. According to the Constitution, 
legislative power is vested in the Congress, subject to a Presidential veto, 
and therefore, the Congress cannot delegate legislative power to the 
President. The rule-making powers which were granted to the President 
in the N.R.A. (National Industrial Recovery Act) were actually legislative 
powers. At least that was how the Supreme Court interpreted them. 
Therefore, the N.R.A. rule-making powers were declared invalid in 1935 
on this ground, as well as on the ground that they purported to deal with 
intra-state commerce. 12 

Now, the desire on the part of certain interests to have a weak govern- 
ment, to restiict its functions and the extent of its interference in matters 
economic, is not a defect which is the sole monopoly of a federal state. 
Reluctance to adopt drastic measures at the time of depression may be 
due to conservatism which cannot be entirely attributed to federalism. 
In the late twenties, when recessionary conditions were paralysing the 
British economy, Lord Keynes used all his persuasive powers to induce 


12 Federal Government by K. C. Wheare, pp. 145-146. 
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Mr. Churchill, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer not to worsen 
matters by adopting a policy of deflation. And it was a unitary govern- 
ment which hurled the country headlong into the grips of depression.13 


Thus, whatever delays occurred when President Roosevelt tried to 
launch his New Deal programme, were not entirely due to the so-called 
restrictive rigidities of federalism. Such obstacles were placed in the 
way of every government in practically every country when it tried to 
nip the depression in the bud by adopting strong measures. However, 
the fact remains that ‘the statesmen-jurists’ approved of the subsequent 
New Deal legislation of President Roosevelt and ‘“‘even before replace- 
ments brought the number of Roosevelt appointees to six in a court of 
nine, the due process clauses of both the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments and with them the Fourteenth Amendment generally, were on their 
way to elimination as substantive restraints on legislative control of 
economic matters’’.14 By 1942, the Court was prepared to say, ‘Even 
if an activity be local and though it may not be regarded as commerce, 
it may still, whatever its nature, be reached by Congress if it exerts a 
substantial economic effect on inter-state commerce”’. 


In Australia the power to regulate inter-state commerce and foreign 
commerce is expressed in terms almost identical to those in the United 
States constitution. The power of the Commonwealth government to 
control trade and commerce is restricted by the phrase ‘with other coun- 
tries and among the Siates’. In the famous McArthur’s Case (1920) the 
High Court of Australia declared that the term ‘has never been confined 
to the mere act of transportation of merchandise over the frontier.’ That 
the words include that act is, of course, a truism. But that they go beyond 
it is a fact quite as undoubted. All the commercial arrangements of 
which transportation is the direct and necessary result form part of 
‘trade and commerce’. The mutual communings, the negotiations 
verbal and by correspondence, the bargain, the transport and the delivery 
are all, but not exclusively, parts of that class of relations between man- 





13 The Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill — Essays in Persuasion. 
14 Professor Arthur W. Macmahon — Taking Stock of Federalism in the United 
States, The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. 
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kind which the world calls ‘trade and commerce’. Thus, the High 
Court of Australia has given full significance to the phrase inter-state 
and foreign commerce, with the result that as the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Australian Constitution points out (p. 144), the power 
has been used by the Commonwealth to legislate upon monopolies and 
agreements in restriction of trade, carriage of goods by sea, compen- 
sation to seamen for injuries suffered in the course of their employment, 
and the licensing of water-side workers. It extends to transportation 
by land, sea and air, as well as to the purchase or sale of commodities, 
to the regulation of contractual rights and obligations, and the relations 
of employer and employees in inter-state commerce. 


There are some sharp points of contrast between the powers that the 
Commonwealth government enjoys in matters economic and those 
enjoyed by the federal government in the United States. In the case of 
the latter, it has been seen that the wide powers given to Congress under 
inter-state trade and commerce are restricted by other provisions of the 
Constitution, particularly the Due Process Clause and the Separation of 
Powers. In Australia, on the other hand, the powers under inter-state 
trade and commerce have been supplemented by other parts of the Con- 
stitution and in particular by the powers given to the Commonwealth 
parliament to legislate in respect of ‘‘conciliation and arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, extending beyond the 
limits of any one state’!5. The powers of the Court of Arbitration and 
Conciliation, established by the Commonwealth Parliament, have been 
gradually widened by judicial interpretation in the High Court of Australia, 
and, as a result, the Commonwealth, through the Arbitration Court, 
has been able to regulate hours of labour and rates of wages in a great 
number of industries which are completely and obviously operating 
intra-state. 


But the differences between the United States and Australia in this 
respect should not be exaggerated. It must also be emphasized that just 
as Congress is restricted by the Due Process Clause, so also the 
Commonwealth Parliament is restricted by the proviso in Section 92 of the 


1S Constitution, Section 51 (XXXV.) 
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Constitution which lays down that ‘“‘trade, commerce, and intercourse 
among the states. ...shall be absolutely free”. It was this section which 
came in the way of the nationalisation of the Bank. 


Canada offers a unique example is so far as the federal regulation 
of trade and commerce is concerned. At first sight it appears that the 
Dominion government suffers from no restrictions in its power to control 
trade and commerce. The Dominion’s legislative powers are enumerated 
in Section 91 of the Constitution, and the p.vovincial jowers are 
stated in Section 92. Section 91 contains the general clause dealing 
with ‘peace, order and good government.’ Section 92 also contains 
two headings capable of a general and inclusive signification viz. 
‘property and civil rights in the provinces’ and ‘generally all matters 
of a mere local or private nature in the provinces.’ The clause ‘regula- 
tion of trade and commerce’ of Section 91 has always received a restrictive 
interpretation. 


It is not difficult to see why a Dominion legislative programme of 
social economic reform (the so-called New Deal legislation of the Bennet 
government) was called ultra vires (1937). An economic crisis, such 
as the world depression of the thirties was apparently not considered to 
be grave enough to warrant the invocation of the emergency power given 
to the Dominion under the clause ‘peace, order and good government’. 
But the proposed legislation was considered to be serious enough to 
give the protection of property and civil rights to the provinces. 
The result has been an enormous increase of provincial powers. 
Professor Frank R. Scott has pointed out that the provincial gains have 
included the regulation of intra-provincial production, trade and market- 
ing wages, hours of labour, workman’s compensation, industrial disputes, 
trade union legislation, health regulations and insurance legislation. The 
chief Dominion gains were aeronautics, radio broadcasting and unemploy- 
ment insurance by constitutional amendment. 


Obviously all this furnishes abundant material for critics of 
Federalism to point out that Federalism provides a solid bulwark to 
provincial and other parochial interests against social, economic reform. 
Professor Dawson quite emphatically asserts, ‘the British North 
America Act has thus lost elasticity at the point where elasticity in recent 
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years has been most needed’.16 The powers of the Dominion (except in 
times of emergency) have been largely confined to those which happen 
to be considered the most urgent in 1867; and this pattern of the dis- 
tribution of governmental powers is clearly not suited to the present’.16 


Impressed by the inability of federal governments to tackle the pro- 
blems of depression with which they were confronted in the thirties, 
political scientists like Professor Laski have argued that federalism is 
obsolescent. They did not, however, pause to consider that unitary 
governments had also failed to ‘‘prime the pump”’ or undertake similar 
measures when the depression raised its ugly head in their respective 
countries. However, the gravamen of Professor Laski’s charge is that 
“‘the federal government lacks, by its bondage to a past shaped in the 
faith of unlimited expansion, the power effective to cope with its out- 
standing problems. In each, too, the older political parties are geared 
psychologically to that past; and their inability to escape from the frame- 
work in which it has imprisoned them, leads to the emergence of new 
political orientations which threaten alike their unity and their demo- 
cratic foundation’’.17 


Professor Laski raises issues which he does not seek to clarify. 
What is this past to which Professor Laski is referring? Does he mean 
by the past only the bondage of the past? That means it is harmful 
to cling to it because it was shaped by the faith of unlimited expansion. 
History of any of these federations (U.S.A., Canada, Australia) tells 
us that the connotation of the term ‘past’ cannot be restricted in such an 
arbitrary fashion. Past also means the traditions which had grown 
up and which could not be cast aside at the time when these federations 
were in their formative phase. And these traditions have continued. 


These traditions were those of local autonomy and self-government 
which various states in the United States, the provinces in Canada, and 
the states in Australia were not willing to surrender to a unitary type of 
government. The states or provinces desired marriage, in some respects, 
and wanted to retain their bachelor freedom in others. J.H. Gordan, 





16 R. Mc G. Dawson — The Government of Canada. 
17 The Obsolescence of Federalism — The People, Politics and the Politician, Edited 
by A.N. Christensen and E.M. Kirkpatrick, p. 112. 
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one of the delegates at the National Convention, which drafted the 
Federal Constitution of Australia, when called a Provincialist, retorted, 
“I plead guilty to the charge of being a provincialist. The sweep of my 
my mind does not enable me, like the honourable delegate to take under 
my wings Her Majesty the Queen, the House of Lords and the British 
Constitution. I come from the small colony of South Australia, and I 
love better the things I have seen than the things I have not seen.”18 It 
was this desire for their sturdy independence on the part of the units which 
forms the ‘past’ of these federations. Similarly, Professor K.C. Wheare 
points to the same tradition of local self-government and provincial 
or state autonomy when he says, “‘It is not only and not mainly because 
the Americans wanted federal government that the general government’s 
control over economic affairs is restricted ; it is because they wanted weak 
government also; they wanted as little government as possible.’’19 


It is both significant and interesting to note that this democratic 
tradition of local autonomy and resistance to centralisation is alive even 
in strong unitary states like Great Britain. Emile Halevy, once said in 
a remarkable article: ““The Labour Leaders are men whose doctrine 
requires them to make the state stronger and whose good British instinct 
is to make the state as weak as possible.’’20 Besides all this, in a federal 
state, as Professor Jane Clark says, “‘there is a line beyond which centra- 
lised administration cannot go without falling because of its own weight.” 
Thus, both political and economic considerations demand that the lion 
of central control should lie peacefully with the lamb of regional autonomy. 
In the jargon of federalism, there should be a line of demarcation to 
show where central sphere of control ends and where local or regional 
autonomy begins. 


The brightest hope for such an optimum federal arrangement lies 
in the field of social services. It is true that with the increasing 
depletion of state or provincial resources as a result of the federal encroach- 





18 Quoted in Sir Robert Garran’s talk over the B.B.C., ‘“‘How the Australian Federa- 
tion Was Born’, (Listener, May 17, 1951). 


19 Federal Government, p. 146. 


P 20 Socialism and the Problem of Democratic Parliamentarism, International Affairs, 
July, 1934, 
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ment on the provincial heads of revenue, states have become proportion- 
ately dependent on federal grants. But, paradoxical as it may appear, 
it is with the allocation of such grants-in-aid that the resurgence of state 
automony in the sphere of social services begins. In 1937, the Dominion 
government of Canada was paying 44 per cent of the cost of the total 
expenditure in Canada on welfare services. Yet it exercised hardly 
any control over the actual outlay of the funds which was left largely 
in the hands of the provinces and municipalities. In Australia, during 
depression, the Commonwealth government was contributing by grants 
roughly one-third of the state’s expenditure on social services. 


Another avenue which leads to the strengthening of provincial or 
local autonomy is what may be termed legislative co-operation between 
the two layers of authority. An excellent example is the treatment of 
housing in the United States. In 1937, Congress established a United 
States Housing Authority and offered aid to construct low rent houses 
and to clear the slums. The states also passed legislation enabling them 
to take advantage of the loans and grants made available. By the end of 
1945, forty states had passed such act. In Australia, as well, similar 
co-operation was achieved in the field of prescription of uniform standards 
of food and drugs for the whole country. 


A third avenue of co-operation lies in the provision of information 
and guidance to the regional governments by the federal government, in 
matters of social and commercial legislation, J.S. Mill had the same 
principle in mind when, dealing with the division of functions between 
central and local authorities in a unitary state, he said, ‘‘The principle 
business of the central authority should be to give instructions; of the 
local authority to opply it’’.-- -“‘Power may be localized, but knowledge 
to be most useful must be centralized.”’21 Thus, in the United States 
the Departments of Labour and Commerce carry out investigations, 
compile statistics, suggest laws and regulations in matters of social and 
commercial legislation which, without doubt, fall within state control. 
In Canada and Australia also the federal governments have established 





21 Representative Government (Everyman Edition) p. 357. 
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Councils for Scientific and Industrial Research whose results are dis- 
seminated among provincial state governments. 


In matters like social insurance and social assistance it is not easy 
to formulate or enunciate clear principles of co-operation. The problem, 
however, raises the question that since uniformity in these services is 
extremely essential, can automony in these matters be recommended ? 
In a time of great unemployment, it is likely that a large number of people 
may flock to those states which will offer most liberal scheme of benefits. 
This will be a burden to the taxpayers of those states. That cannot 
be true to the same degree of other social services. The aged, infirm, and 
blind do not usually gravitate in a large number to states where the highest 
pensions are offered. Secondly, there is the problem of finance. It is 
likely that regions usually faced with the problem of unemployment will 
be financially least able to provide unemployment benefits. However, 
there is much that states or regions can do, especially in the provision 
of social services. In matters like public health, what was said of Canada 
by the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations in 1940, 
can be recommended for most federal systems: 


“Provincial responsibilities in health matters should be considered 
basic and residual. Dominion activities on the other hand should be 
considered exceptions to the general rule of provincial responsibilities 
and should be justified in each case on the merit of their performance by 
the Dominion rather than by the province. Mere importance of a 
service does not justify its assumption by the Dominion.”’22 


Two facts emerge from our analysis of some of the basic features 
of federal states like those of United States, Canada, Australia and 
Switzerland. Firstly, any inordinate or excessive extension of federal 
sphere is bound to be checked by what we have termed democratic tra- 
ditions. Democratic countries have always been anxious to devise 
checks and restraints against their governments. Even a powerful 
advocate of central control and planning in economic matters like Lord 
Keynes was always anxious to point out that he was not recommending 


22 Rowell-Sirois Report 
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that state control as a doctrinaire would do. He suggested that a state 
should take up things which private enterprise is not prepared to under- 
take. Similarly, we can say that a federal state should and can extend 
its sphere of control to matters which the provincial or state government 
have not undertaken or have no intention of doing so. 


The second check to any undue extension of federal sphere is what 
we have termed “‘diseconomics” of big corporations or centralized ad- 
ministrations,, We have seen that though federal governments have still 
under their control the purse strings, yet they have conceded considerable 
autonomy to regions or local units in the sphere of social services. 


Thus, there is a tide in the affairs of federalism. It is not too much 
to say that the pendulum, if not swinging back, is not swerving very far 
from what Alexander Hamilton said: 


** | ...the powers reserved to the several states will extend to all 
the objects which, in the ordinary course of affairs, concern the lives, 
liberties and properties of the people, and the internal order, improvement 
and prosperity of the state.’’23 


THE PROBLEM OF LAND-REFORM 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


A. T. Chaudhri 
I 


Some political observers think that Middle East has to thank its 
geography for its complex problems and troubles. That, however, is 
not quite true. If geography were the determining factor in the make-up 
of States, a view lately discredited by sociologists, the Middle East should 
always have been weak and backward. It should not have been the 
torch bearer of 12 out of 21 present and past civilizations of the world.! 


The ailments of the Middle East can be traced more to its history 
than its geography. What is that history? The people of this region, 


23 Federalist Papers, No. X. LV, p 237 (Everyman Edition) 
1 As listed by A. J. Toynbee: A study of History, Vol. I, p. 239. 
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after their heyday under Islam, fell a prey to despotisms and disintegrating 
forces. They wasted their land resources under a putrefying feudalism. 
They allowed obscurantism to sap their intellectual vitality and keep their 
lands industrially backward. They did not revive earlier the state-form- 
ing potentialities, which have become manifest in the post-war period. 
If all that had not happened this region might well have stood today as a 
power, athwart the path of contending blocs of East and West. 


Lately, however, with the impact of time, the old order in the Middle 
East has starting changing. Outstanding among the new developments 
is the movement for economic emancipation, with an accent on reform in 
the land system. 


The combined area of Middle East comprising the Arabian peninsula 
(of Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Bahrain, Kawait, Muscat, Oman, Qatar, the 
Trucial Shaikhdoms, Aden) and Cyprus, Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, Persia, Sudan, Syria and Turkey is 3,731,000 sq. miles. Of 
this only 5 to6% is cultivable. The entire area is more than 10 times that 
of Pakistan (3,64,000 sq. miles) but it can support only 70 million 
people, a population less than that of Pakistan. The cereal production 
of Middle East accounts for less than 2% of world production and that 
shows how low is the capacity of this region to sustain life, which prima- 
rily depends on agriculture.2 This is due to stationary agriculture and 
arrested development. 


Agrarian society in all the Middle Eastern countries has a sort of 
external similarity, in spite of physical differences. All over there are the 
same kinds of social and political institutions and the extreme tradition- 
alism of agricultural practice and tenancy conditions. These have 
undergone no appreciable change for centuries. The thousand year old 
plough, the primitive lever for lifting water, the threshing board for corn, 
the fellah’s ‘‘tambur’’ and ‘‘shaduf’’, all have weathered time and tide. 


The peasant’s life, too, is modelled on the pattern of his remote 
ancestors and it has turned him into a helot. Most of the peasants live 








2K. Murray: Economic Problems of Middle East, and Doreen Warriner: 
Land and Poverty in the Middle East, pp 6-11. 
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on the extreme margin of subsistence. ‘‘A windowless hut of dried mud, 
of palm leaves or of flattened petrol cans, is often shared by humans and 
animals alike; and rags for a bed, a few communal cooking and eating 
utensils and clay bins for grain form the entire household possessions of 
the family.”’3 The tenants are, in the words of B. A. Keen, “‘imprisoned 
within the walls of their own agricultural system. Year by year the num- 
bers grow but the walls remain. Many live on or below the border-line 
of adequate nutrition and begin and end their lives in debt.’’4 


This spectacle of human misery is largely due to : (a) the heartless 
grip of landowners on the peasants, which: has been strengthened by dis- 
torted religious concepts; (b) the accumulation of fabulous landed pro- 
perty in a few hands, through such types of land-holding as “‘Mulk’’ and 
‘Miri’ and through perversion of flexible Islamic institutions, such 
as ‘‘Waqf”’ and ‘‘Musha’’; (c) the laws whose aim is to conserve the 
interests in land of the officialdom and the army; (d) the absentee land- 
lords treating land as a reward for meritorious services in war and peace 
and carrying off rural wealth for aristocratic living in the towns and 
(e) the illegal extortions and personal servitudes, imposed upon the 
peasants by landlords, in spite of the liberal law of Shar’ and the demo- 
cratic tenets of Islam. 


Other subsidiary factors, which have contributed to the backwardness 
of the rural economy, are: (a) the restriction of cultivation due to lack of 
communications and of inc2ntive; (b) the physiological and psychological 
make-up of the peasant community—its stoic endurance, lack of initia- 
tive and adherence to traditionalism; (c) the primitive nature of imple- 
ments and processes of cultivation, which is responsible for poor produc- 
tion and (d) the shortage of capital in agriculture, which contributes to 
its stationary nature. 


The heritage of many centuries, these are the principal problems of 
the young national states of Middle East. These factors have ‘“‘engendered 
in the bulk of the rural population in the Oriental countries an attitude 
of extreme indifference, if not hostility, to the state and its demands.”’S. 


3 W.B Fisher: The Middle East, p. 185. si—i‘iéSSC*™* 
4 B.A. Keen: Agricultural Development of Middle East, p. 40. 
5 Alfred Bonne: State and Economics in Middle East, p. 138. 
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It is only recently that public conscience of popular leaders in the 
Middle East has been stirred by this pattern of social injustice and their 
attention has been directed towards the need for reforming their systems 
of land-tenure. 


How can this reform be effected? That is a difficult question. 
However, considering the reforms carried out in several countries of 
the West, it is evident that the Middle East Governments will have 


to concentrate, inter alia, on the following measures and their appli- 
cation :— 


(a) Buying up of big estates in possession of feudal lords and 
distributing them among the cultivators; 


(b) Reclaiming waste-land and releasing ‘“‘Waqf”’-lands and crown- 
lands for settling landless agriculturists ; 


(c) Financing tenants to buy lands for cultivation and inducing 
non-cultivating owners to part with their lands; 


(d) Improving conditions of land-tenure and regulating landlord 
tenant relationship to safeguard the peasant; 


(e) Stopping fragmentation of land into uneconomic holdings 
and creating indivisible family properties; 


(f) Consolidating scattered small holdings and restricting transfer 
of land by cultivators ; 


(g) Enforcing improved methods of agriculture and raising pro- 
ductivity of land. 


But even if these reforms are carried out, they cannot, overnight, 
transform the agricultural economy of Middle East. Nor can they be 
introduced all at once—unless there is a popular military regime as in 
Egypt today. 


Besides, there are throughout the Middle East strong vested interests, 
both political and religious, which would resist land-reform. When 





6 Indian Society of Agricultural Economics: Agrarian Reforms in Western 
Countries, p. 146. 
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Kemal Ataturk launched his reform-programme in Turkey, there were 
plots against his life. Amanullah of Afghanistan had to flee for his life. 
Not long ago from Egypt came news-stories of stray shootings to thwart 
the Revolutionary Council’s land-reform policy. In Iran, again, quite a 
number of the adversaries of land-reform are influential landlords. 
In West Pakistan, too, which has a rural economy like that of the Middle 
East, the so-called religious leaders of Sind, the powerful zamindars of 
Punjab and a group of Jagirdars in the North West Frontier Province, 
have been stoutly opposing proposals for tenancy-reform and liquidation 
of big estates. 


This resistance, however, has not been able to enlist public-support. 
The opponents of liberal land-reforms sought to make out that such 
reforms were inconsistent with the teachings of Islam. But they have 
failed to carry conviction. 


At the International Economic Conference, held in Karachi, in 
November 1949, the consensus of opinion among the delegates from the 
various Islamic states was that the lot of the rural masses must be im- 
proved and an ideological conflict averted in these states. The Chairman 
of the Conference, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, declared that feudalism 
was un-Islamic. He argued that Islam as a developing system could 
not be tied down to precedents and that the past practices of land-tenure 
were not binding today.7 


That was quite in conformity with the text of Holy Quran, which 
says that all blessings that are on earth are created by God Almighty 
for the benefit of humanity and are to be shared by those who seek 
sustenance. In fact, the law of God is that: ‘‘No one should get more 
than he works for.’’8 Islam condemns amassing of property at other 
people’s expense and strongly deprecates ‘exploitation’ in any form, 
whether it is on individual level or on national or international level. 
There is no place for economic selfishness in an Islamic polity.9 














7 Inaugural address by Ghulam Mohammed, at the International Economic Con- 
ference, November, 1949, Karachi. 

8 Holy Koran (S. 11, 29 and S. 11, 10) A. Yusuf, Ali. 
9 Ibid S. xxx. 39 and A. Yusuf Ali’s note : 3552 p. 1062. 
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Some prominent Muslim Jurists e.g. Imam Auzia, Ata, Mujahid 
and Hasan Basri have also held the view that ‘‘Islam prohibits renting of 
land on cash or crop basis.”’10 


An unbiased study of Islamic history will show that landlordism 
is the creation of selfish persons and not of Islamic principles. Though 
the Holy Prophet distributed lands among soldiers of the tribes of Banu 
Qainga, Banu Nadhir, Banu Qoraiza and Khyber, the individual share 
in each case was so small that there was no question of the growth of 
landlordism. Generally, however, the conquered vacant lands were 
taken over as state property rather than given to any person to make a 
landlord of him. 


The observation of Dr. Hasan Ibrahim, therefore, that ‘‘the system 
of landlordism in its original form dates back to Holy Prophet’s time, 
who conferred lands on some persons of Mozina’’, is misleading!!. Far 
from encouraging landlordism, when the Prophet of Islam saw Banu 
Haritha’s fertile lands and was told that they were rented to tenant cultiva- 
tors, he instructed the owners (Zaheer and others) to take back their lands 
and to pay the cultivators for their produce which had been taken away 
from them and for their labour which had been exploited. The Holy 
Prophet unequivocally prohibited renting lands and taking share of 
produce from tenants, whether one-fourth, one-third or one-half.12 But 
these instructions issued to Banu Haritha and their real import was not 
properly understood by the people. 


Omar’s agrarian policy was even more strongly directed against 
landlordism. He declared: ‘“‘I cannot give lands to few persons while 
others remain landless” and that ‘‘the general interests of the community 
take precedence over all others.’’ He decreed that in the conquered 
territories no Muslim should acquire land even otherwise than by force 
from the natives of soil. Commending his policy, Ameer Ali observes: 
“With a far-sightedness often wanting in rulers of later times he per- 





10 Ibn-e-Hazm : Muhalla (Vol VIII), p. 213. 

it < Ibrahim : Al Nazmul Islamia-(Urdu Translation by Alimullah Siddiqi) 
p. 270. 

12) Kanzul Ummal (Vol. VIII), p. 74. 
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ceived that the stability of the Empire and its material development depen- 
ded upon the prosperity of the agriculturist class. To secure that object, 
he forbade the sale of holdings and agricultural lands in the con- 
quered countries.”’13 


However. in spite of this, some modern western writers blame early 
leaders of Islam for ‘‘oppressive’’ policies and argue that the “‘religious 
cleavage’ which they introduced in the countries occupied by them was 
perpetuated in the land-laws.!14 This is unfounded. 


If there has been oppression of non-Muslim tenants in the Middle 
East, it is unfair to attribute it to Islamic laws. Imam Abu Yusuf’s code 
of taxation (9th Century A.C.) should be enough to dispel this mis- 
apprehension. The “‘oppression”’ originated in individual vested interests, 
and not in the principles, and neither Muslims nor non-Muslims escap- 
ed it. 


But now this state of affairs which dragged on for over a thousand 
years is coming to a close. This is shown by the latest developments in 
four typical states of the Middle East—Turkey, Egypt, [ran and Pakistan. 


Turkey, “republican, nationalist, populist, etatist, laicist, and revolu- 
tionary” has taken the lead in land-reform. It is the result of revolution 
and not of the slow process of evolution. 


The life of 80% Turks is ordered by the plough and the harrow. 
However, only 19% of the total land area of Turkey is under cultivation. 
According to the latest figures available there are 2.5 million farms, of 
which 97 % are p2asant-farms. Before the revolution, land was owned by 
the Sultan, the Court, the religious institutions and the absentee landlords. 
The Republic has provided two-thirds of the people with their own lands. 
Thus 75°% of the farms are now individually owned by their operators; 
while others are leased or operated on share-cropping basis. Statistics 
show that 2} million or 97% of the farms are of 114 acres or less. The 
middle-sized farms, numbering 58,000 range from 114 to 1,140 acres. 
Only about 400 stretch beyond 1,140 acres.15 








13 Ameer Ali : History of Saracens, p. 57. 
14 Alfred Bonne: State and Economics in Middle East, p. 114. 
15 The Middle East — A Political and Economic Survey, 1954, p. 529. 
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But in some parts of Turkey the problem of large-scale absentee land- 
ownership is still there and 20° of the total landed property in the country 
still belongs to the awkaf though it is now administered by the state for 
general philanthropic purposes. Besides, the problem of fragmentation 
of land, due to customs of inheritance, which seriously hampers efficient 
employment of modern machinery, still remains to be tackled.16 


However, the earlier reforms are now being extended under a law of 
May 1945, which aims at giving more and more of small holdings to 
rural population; dividing and distributing large tracts of lands belonging 
to state, religious institutions or private holders among landless peasants 
and limiting individual or Government holdings to 43 sq. kilometres 
(1,000 acres). Private owners are being compensated by 4% Government 
bonds, while payment by new settlers for the lands given to them is spread 
over 20 years. The new land that is being distributed among them cannot 
be split up among their heirs. Upto 1951 a total of 400,000 acres of land 
had been distributed to 35,276 families in 543 villages. 


It is estimated, that about one-third of the rural population or a total 
of 870,000 out of 3 million families will eventually benefit, by this law, 
which has to be put into effect over a period of 25 years. Looking at 
the conditions prevailing in Turkey, one would wish that this period 
were much less. 


What has been done in Turkey already is now being repeated in 
Egypt by the Revolutionary Council. The two revolutions of Turkey 
and Egypt are divided by a time space of 30 years. But they spring from 
the same factors and the same objectives. 


After King Faruk’s exit, the new cabinet at its very first meeting, an 
all-night session, on September 9, 1952, adopted a decree aiming at the 
immediate reform of the agrarian system. This shows how pressing and 
urgent that problem is in the Middle East. Not long after this decree, 
the cabinet approved, on 20th December, 1952, the floating of a 
£ E200, 000,000 loan @3 % annual interest, and repayable over 30 years, 
to finance these reforms. 








16 Thornburg, Spry, and Soule: Turkey—An Economic Appraisal, pp. 64-66, 
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The decree laid down: (a) that the maximum permissible holding 
of land would be 200 feddans (a feddan being, 14 British acres) though the 
landowner may transfer an additional 100 feddans to his children 
(a maximum of 50 feddans to any one child); (b) that the Government 
purchase of surplus land (above the 200 feddan limit) and its redistribution 
will be effected in 5 years; (c) that on land exceeding 200 feddans a special 
tax—five times the ordinary land tax—would be levied; (d) that the 
landowners will be authorised to sell lands directly to peasants whose 
present holdings did not exceed 10 feddans (the purchasers will not be 
relatives); (e) that the requisitioned land would be sold by Government 
in lots of not more than 5 and not less than 2 feddans to any new tenant; 
(f) that small holders, not owing more than 5 feddans who would con- 
stitute the majority would be obliged to form agricultural cooperatives so 
as to prevent their property “‘falling under the influence of big land- 
owners”’ and (g) that the Government would pay for expropriated 
land with Government bonds, bearing 3% interest per annum, redeem- 
able in 30 years.17 

Other important aspects of the reforms are: fixation of rent, regula- 
tion of agricultural workers’ wages by a Commission of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, grant of right to them to organise themselves in trade-unions 
and imposition of the penalty of imprisonment for any person attempting 
to evade the law. ; 

The number of estates which would be affected by this land-reform 
is 2,115. They cover about 1,100,000 feddans of land of which 731,000 
feddans are earmarked for expropriation in 5 years’ time, for the benefit 
of fellahin. About 100,000 peasant families are expected to benefit from 
this reform. The first distribution of land took place on 23rd July, 1953. 


Statistics show that before these reforms more than half the cultiva- 
tors of Egypt owned less than half a feddan each. In fact, 6% of the 
proprietors held 65° of the land and 0.5% of them owned 37% while 
96% had only 35%. That explains how the landlords in the words of 
the Finance Minister, Dr. Emary, ‘thad held in thrall” the teeming millions 
in Egypt and the country’s economic and political destinies for their 
own ends. 18 





seiaocaiandinaaiaetntaan ee ae SS —— 





17 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, p. 12446. 
18 Ibid. 
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The following table shows the distribution of land in Egypt :— 
DISTRIBUTION OF LAND-HOLDINGS!9 (1948) 
(In 000 Feddans)t 
All Holdings oflessthan5 of 5—40feddans of over 50 
feddans feddans 
No. Area. No. Area. No. Area. No. Area. 
2,721 5,938 2,565 2,056 144 1,754 12 2,128 
Hitherto, the annual earning of an Egyptian peasant family of 5 to 
6 persons, which could not cultivate more than six feddans was not more 
than £E 10 to 15 per feddan. From this income the tenant had also to 
pay for implements, seeds, cultivation and other charges such as the hiring 
ofan animal for the principal working season, at the high rate of 2 to 
3 shillings per day. 


One can imagine the lot of about 7 million fellahin, of whom about 

2 million have been landless. The poverty of the fellah seems all the more 

pathetic when one considers the fact that his country ranks first among 

the Middle Eastern States in point of development of irrigation and value 

of agricultural produce. After the recent reforms the peasant must have 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

(To be continued) 


NOTES* 
I 
THE INDO-CHINA STRUGGLE 


In Indo-China colonialism and communism appeared to have come 
to deadly grips and the final struggle had all potentialities of developing 
into a world conflagration. The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Chaudhri 
Zafrulla put his finger at the right spot, when in the course of an inter- 
view with Norman Cliff, in April last, he said : ‘In the eyes of the Asiatic 
people, the struggle in Indo-China has taken on the character of a struggle 
between western domination and communism. It is a choice between 


—————s 


19 Charles Isswai: Egypt at Mid-Century: An Economic Survey, p. 126. 
+ A feddan is equivalent to 14 British acres 
* The basic work for these notes was done by Mr. Mohammad Ahsan Chaudhri, 
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evils’’.1 

For all that has happened in Indo-China, the blame must be shared 
by the French Colonists, who paid no attention to Vietnamese nationa- 
listic sentiments, and nationalism in that land sought refuge in the arms 
of communism. Nationalism in Indo-China was no new-fangled move- 
ment. For a decade it struggled against colonialism. Vietnam, in fact, 
has a thousand-year old tradition of resistance to foreign domination. 
In the 13th century, it successfully drove away the Mongol invaders led by 
Kublai Khan. The first sign of resentment against the French rule 
appeared in 1905, when Japan defeated Russia. During the same period, 
the Chinese nationalist, Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was organising a revolution in 
China from his headquarters at Hanoi. His activities had their repercus- 
sions in Indo-China. The people became politically conscious and a 
nationalist movement started. After learning from the French all about 
the rights of Man and the right of national self-determination, the An- 
namese demanded those same rights for themselves. But the French 
never regarded these rights as items for export to the natives of Indo- 
China. So resentment against foreign yoke gradually grew strong. 
Widespread strikes took place in 1920, and since then the French autho- 
rity never enjoyed a smooth sailing; it was repeatedly challenged. 

The French ruled Indo-China to bring material benefit and glory to 
France. They did very little to improve the lot of the masses. On the 
other hand, the French pursued a concerted policy of keeping Indo-China 
weak, economically and militarily, so that they could prolong their rule. 

As a result, Indo-China’s resources were so much undermined that 
when the second World War broke out, it was unable to defend itself. 
After the fall of France, the Japanese troops moved into Saigon on 
July 26, 1941, and occupied strategic areas in the South. The French 
hoped in vain that the Japanese would soon withdraw. President 
Roosevelt then proposed a pact among the Great Powers to neutralise 
Indo-China. He told the Under-Secretary of State, Edward R. Stettinius 
that Indo-China under the French rule is “‘worse off than it was a 
hundred years ago. White man’s rule is nothing to be proud of”. To 
him the only practical solution of Indo-China was to put it under Inter- 
national Trusteeship2. This proposal was approved by Chiang Kai-Shek 
1 Dawn, Karachi, April 13, 1954, ean . apiger i 

? Robert Sherrod : “Our Stake in the Indo-China War’’, Saturday Evening Post, 
February 27, 1954, p. 99. 
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at Cairo and Stalin endorsed it at Yalta. But Churchill, according to 
Roosevelt, opposed its implementation, and it was never put through3. 


The French did not like the proposals at all. An agreement between 
Japan and France in July 1941 confirmed the sovereignty of Japan over 
Indo-China. In fact, the Japanese agreed to allow France to rule the 
country so long as it handed over the raw materials to them. But when 
the war reached a crucial stage, the Japanese moved in and on May 6, 
1945, they took the French army, navy and administration under their 
direct control. Emperor Bao Dai of Annam, King Sihanowk of Cam- 
bodia and King Sisovong of Luang Prabang in Laos announced the 
independence of their respective States. The French were too weak to 
resist this liquidation of their sovereignty. Their authority melted away 
and they were too unpopular to rally the Indo-Chinese against the 
Japanese. 


During the war, Cambodia and Laos enjoyed self-rule. But Cochin 
China remained under direct Japanese control. It contributed to the 
weakness of the Bao Dai regime. Consequently, many nationalist Viet- 
namese withheld their support from Bao Dai and opposed the Japanese 
as well as the French. A resistance movement was organized under the 
leadership of Ho Chi Minh, one of the most remarkable figures in Asia. 
This movement in origin was a genuine popular front, and was thoroughly 
anti-imperialist. Ho Chi Minh offered the allies cooperation in the war 
and in return asked them to recognise Vietnam’s independence under the 
Atlantic Charter. Ho Chi-Minh at that time did not act like a Com- 
munist. He set up a United Front organization and calied for a popular 
representative Assembly to draw up a republican constitution. 


Late in 1945, when the Japanese surrendered to the Allies, there was no 
effective government in existence in Vietnam. Vietminh was the only 
organized national movement in the country. Emperor Bao Dai was 
too weak to pose as a rival and he decided to abdicate. On September 2, 
1945, Ho Chi Minh proclaimed the independence of the ‘Republic of 
Vietnam” in Hanoi. Strange as it may sound the first paragraph of 








3 Ellen Hammer: The Struggle for Indo-China, 1954, Standford University Press, 
p. 44, 
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Ho Chi Minh’s proclamation opens with the stirring words of the American 
Declaration of Independence: ‘‘We hold this truth to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal.’’4 To demonstrate his impartiality, Ho 
Chi Minh invited Catholics and several moderate nationalists to join a 
provisional government. He even appointed, as political adviser to his 
government, the abdicated Emperor, Bao Dai. He declared himself on 
the side of Democracy and asked for American military aid. 


The leaders of Vietnam were sure, that France would not try to re- 
turn to Indo-China again, and believed that the United States would help 
to protect their new Republic. But according to a decision taken early 
in the War by Roosevelt and Churchill, Indo-China had been included in 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s theatre. Later, it came under Mountbatten’s South 
East Asian Command. Finally, there was a notional division between 
the British and the Chinese at the 16th parallel. The Japanese army in 
the North surrendered to the Chinese and in the South to the British. 


When the British troops arrived in the country, their Commander, 
General Gracey, restored Indo-China south of the 16th parallel to the 
French. On October 9, 1945, the British Foreign Minister, Bevin, re- 
cognized the French civil administration in this area. But the Chinese, 
who controlled the northern part of Indo-China, had no intention of 
restoring that area to the French. They repeatedly turned down the 
requests of the French to bring in their soldiers and reinstate their civil 
administration. But eventually, in February 1946, the Chinese agreed 
in return for concessions worth millions of dollars. 


At the same time, the French, on March 6, 1946, signed an agreement 
with Ho Chi Minh, which provided for the return of French troops to the 
North on condition that they be withdrawn in instalments by 1952. In 
return France recognized the Republic of Vietnam as a ‘“‘free state with its 
own Government, parliament, army and finance forming part of the 
Indo-Chinese Federation and the French Union”. In addition, — the 
French promised to hold a referendum to determine the wishes of the 
three Vietnamese states—Tonkin, Annam and Cochin China—if they 
wished to unite. 


4 Ibid, p. 105. 
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Ho Chi Minh’s agreeing to the return of French troops to Tonkin 
was a backward step. It jeopardised the independence of the North and 
gave the French an opportunity to put behind their policy the force, which 
it lacked. More was to follow. During the Conference, first at Dalat 
in Annam, in Spring 1946 and later at Fontainebleau in France, the 
French put forth the claim that the word ‘‘free’’ mentioned in the March 
agreement did not convey the meaning of ‘independent’. The French 
colonists, who had now remobilised their resources and consolidated 
their position in Indo-China, not only refused to recognize the March 5 
accord but even opposed making any concessions to Vietnam. The 
French Government in Paris went a step further, and refused to go be- 
yond the provisions of the declaration of March 1945, which promised 
Indo-China a special position within the French community. The crisis 
reached its climax in December 1946, when the French Admiral Argenlieu 
declared that France intended to keep its hold on Indo-China. He 
urged the creation of a ‘‘real federation’’ and quoted Lyantey’s maxim: 
“Show force so that you do not have to use it’’.5 


Inevitably, late in 1946, war broke out between the French and Ho’s 
forces. In January 1947 Premier Ramadier declared himself in favour of 
independence and unity for Vietnam. Ho Chi Minh welcomed this de- 
claration. But no attempt was made by France to implement it. On 
the other hand, the war was continued with more vigour. Ho’s Govern- 
ment was forced to leave Hanoi. In Bao Dai, they found a political 
weapon to justify their military action against the Vietminh. The French 
established a rival Government and asked Bao Dai to take over as Chief 
of the State of Vietnam. Thus for the first time in 1948 there were two 
governments in Indo-China. 


The French educated Emperor, Bao Dai, however, was not popular. 
In order to rally political support in his favour, France recognized the 
independence of Vietnam as an “associated state” within the French 
Union. Also, Cochin China was recognized as a part of Vietnam. But 
under the French constitution of 1946, associated statehood was far re- 


5 Ibid, p. 187. 
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moved from independence, for an associated state within the French 


union is subordinate to metropolitan France. 


What was the role of the United States in Indo-China, in the post- 
war period? From 1947 to 1949 the United States took no active interest, 
and all hopes of the Indo-Chinese that the United States would see that 
the Atlantic Charter is applied to them were in vain. The United States 
was very slow to realise the importance of Indo-China. Moreover, she 
had a tremendous stake in France. The State Department was con- 
cerned, not so much about Indo-China’s claim to independence as about 
the French fears that the loss of Indo-China would weaken France econo- 
mically and militarily. 


It was not until the Communist victory in China, in 1949, that the 
United States looked upon the situation in Indo-China with a new ur- 
gency. Vietminh were now seeking support from Communist China 
across the border. Indeed, Ho Chi Minh was left with no other alter- 
native. His persistent efforts to win the support of the Western powers 
elicited no response from them. The United States turned a deaf ear to 
his requests for aid. Nationalist China was quite helpful in the begin- 
ning, but later on, as we have seen, withdrew its support in return for 
concessions from France. To expect support from the British was not 
practical politics, as they were directly responsible for putting France 
back into Indo-China. 


Communist China’s support of Vietminh drove the United States into 
the arms of the French colonists and Emperor Bao Dai. When the 
United States started giving military aid to France, Ho Chi Minh openly 
proclaimed his Communist ideals and attachments. He trumpetted the 
rights of workers and peasants to step up the revolution. What was 
hitherto a national struggle for independence suddenly changed its com- 
plexion and entered into the arena of the international struggle between 
the Communist and the non-Communist blocs. 


In January 1950, China and the Soviet Union recognized Ho Chi 
Minh’s Vietnam Republic. ‘“‘This’’, said the American Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, “‘should remove any illusion as to the nationalist nature 
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of Ho Chi Minh’s aims and reveals Ho in his true colours as the mortal 
enemy of native independence in Indo-China’6. The Soviet Union’s 
recognition, however, was not promoted exclusively by the fact that 
Vietnam Republic was under Communist leadership. It has been the 
Soviet policy since 1945 to support anti-imperialist regimes. Earlier the 
Soviet Union had recognized Soekarno’s Government in Indonesia right 
when it had crushed the Communist revolt. In February, 1950, Great 
Britain and the United States accorded recognition to Bao Dai’s Vietnam 
and the Associated States of Cambodia and Laos. Obviously Bao Dai’s 
Government was not given independence in the full sense of the word. 
The French kept the economic, military and foreign services under their 
direct control, 


Since 1949, France was fighting alone. Now she found a power- 
ful friend in the United States. In May 1950, the American Secretary 
of State announced his Goverament’s decision to devclop “‘genuine 
nationalism” in Vietnam and in Cambodia and Laos. American mili- 
tary equipment and economic aid were poured freely into Indo-Chira. 
By 1954, the United States Government was paying for 78 per cent 
of the total French military expenditures in Indo-China?. This war 
drained 35 to 40 per cent of the annual revenues of the French, and by 
1952 the French had spent on it an amount twice the total Marshall Aid 
they received from the United States. The military aid given by Com- 
munist China to Ho Chi Minh was comparatively much smaller than the 
United States aid to the French forces in Indo-China. In spite of this the 
French failed to win the war. 


The reasons for the French failure may be found mainly in their 
hollow promises and guarantees of Indo-Chinese independence. The 
Vietnamese became convinced that French intentions were not honest 
and they began to hate the French colonists more than they hated the 
Communists. In 1945, France recognized the independent Republic of 
Vietnam, but went back to establish her rule against the wishes of the 
indigenous population. Thus it lost all opportunities of winning over 








6 Ibid, p. 250. 
7 The New York Tienes, March 8, 1954, 
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the Indo-Chinese. As the Foreign Minister of Pakistan observed some 
time back: ‘The evil that has now expanded so much” could at that 
time have been checked by the people of that country, possibly with the 
assistance of friendly France. But it was not done. It may now be 
difficult to convince Indo-China and large sections of the people of South 
Asia, that this conflict is being waged primarily in Indo-China’s interests”’8. 


Early in 1954, after eight years of fighting, the war in Indo-China 
seemed to be coming to an end with victory for the Communists. France 
was suffering heavy losses and defeat on every front in spite of superior 
man-power and fire-power. The United States was quite disturbed over 
this situation. The loss of Indo-China would mean that the western 
world would lose its valuable raw materials. It was even feared that as a 
consequence, for lack of a free market and raw materials, Japan might 
be driven into the Communist economic orbit. This would undermine 
or even paralyse American strategy in the Far East. It was, at one stage, 
thought that the United States might intervene directly in Indo-China. 
But, she did not. The Secretary of State, Dulles, perhaps remembered 
what General MacArthur had said to him in Tokyo when the Korean 
war had been just touched off: “‘Anyone who puts the United States 
army on to the mainland of Asia should have his head examined.’’9 


Besides, as some political observers pointed out, in the event of inter- 
vention the United States would not have been sure of the cooperation 
of the French military commanders in joint action against the Vietminh. 
Proud of their military tradition, the French Commanders had consist- 
ently refused to follow American advice on strategy in the defence of 
important areas, such as the Dien Bien Phu. Nor was there any prospect 
of Indo-Chinese cooperation, which the United States of America, con- 
sidered absolutely essential for effective action. On the whole, it was a 
good thing that the United States did not intervene, otherwise the danger 
of Indo-China becoming another Korea was quite visible. 


But to meet the situation that had arisen, John Foster Dulles pro- 
posed a declaration by ten States—the United States, Britain, France, 





8 Dawn, Karachi, April 13, 1954, 
9 News Week, April 19, 1954, 
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the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Thailand and three Associated 
States of Indo-China—to take “‘united action” against the Communists 
in Indo-China. Dulles did not, however, specify what he meant by 
“united action’’. Perhaps he had in mind a plan to create an “Asian 
NATO” to resist Communist aggression. Anyhow his efforts to persuade 
Britain and France to join in a “‘united action’’ scheme, before the opening 
of the Geneva Conference, failed. 


Early in 1954, the Big Three Foreign Ministers meeting in Berlin, 
had agreed to hold a conference at Geneva to discuss the problem of 
peace in Indo-China. In France, the long bitter war had produced pres- 
sure on the Laniel Cabinet to seek a negotiated truce at Geneva. To end 
the war, France seemed to be willing to make concessions to the Chinese 
Communists. Great Britain, fearing that the Indo-China war might 
expand, tended to support the French. The United States was not in 
favour of making concessions to Communist China in return for peace 
in Indo-China. Dulles even offered the ‘‘united action” proposal: But 
it got cold reception from Britain and France. They were afraid that a 
commitment to the Dulles proposal would mar the success of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference at Geneva. 


The Geneva Conference met under the shadow of the fall of the 
French fortress of Dien Bien Phu which had crippled the morale of the 
French forces and caused the overthrow of the Laniel Cabinet. The real 
hope at Geneva was securing an immediate cease-fire, such as would help 
France retain its control over substantial areas of Indo-China. But the 
Communists prolonged the discussions as much as they could in order 
to make further gains. 


At the Conference, the Communists maintained that there were no 
differences between the three “Associated States’. They opposed sepa- 
rate consideration of Laos and Cambodia. This became the most de- 
bated issue of the Conference. The Communists who were important in 
Vietnam desired that they should be similarly important in Laos and 
Cambodia. The Western powers would not concede this at any cost. 
The United States particularly insisted on a separate settlement for Laos 
and Cambodia. The reason why the West took this stand was that it 
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hoped that those two states would be included in a defence system against 
Communism in South East Asia. China and Russia were strongly 
opposed to this. Their demand seemed to aim at the scattering of Viet- 
minh troops in all the states so that they could apply the Trojan horse 
tactics later. 


While international discussions on Indo-China were going on in 
Geneva, the Asian Prime Ministers also met in Colombo, and called for 
an immediate cease-fire and non-intervention of foreign powers in Indo- 
China. The Prime Ministers agreed that colonialism was a threat to 
“eace. To this the Prime Minister of Pakistan added that Communism 
was likewise a threat to peace. ‘‘We can rid ourselves of colonialism’, 
he said, “But any country that is overrun by Communism may be lost 
for ever’’.10 Atthe end of the Colombo Conference, the Asian Prime 
Ministers called on France to make an “unequivocal declaration”’ that she 
would leave Indo-China by a specific date. In the meantime, they also 
declared that arrangements should be made to protect the country against 
both colonialism and communism. But such arrangements were hardly 
possible. The Indo-Chinese were ready to cooperate against colonialism; 
but the opportunity to secure their cooperation against communism had 
been lost as a result of the French failure in the past to help the Indo- 
Chinese realise their aspirations. 


As the Communists were rapidly gaining ground in Indo-China, the 
Geneva Conference was heading towards a failure. The time had come 
for France to decide whether it was to continue paying for the war or to 
seek an armistice at any price. The new French Premier, Mendes-France 
gave a pledge to his Government that he would get a truce before July 20 
orresign. It was a momentous decision. He offered to meet the Chinese 
Foreign Prime Minister, Chou En-Lai. But before departing for 
Geneva, he told the National Assembly, “If 1 fail, 1 will ask this House 
for authorization to send young recruits raw in training to Indo-China, 
before I resign - - - our enemies must know that France will not capi- 








10 The New York Times, May 1, 1954. 
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tulate”.11 The Chinese afraid of risking a bigger war, possibly also with 
the United States, were willing to talk peace. Nevertheless, they warned 
France not to entertain any hope of an armistice unless she agreed to 


keep Laos and Cambodia out of an American sponsored defence ar- 
rangement for South-East Asia. 


At the secret meeting between Chou En-Lai and Mendes-France in 
Geneva possibilities for a political settlement were explored. The success 
of their parleys can be judged from the fact that, soon after, international 
talks on Indo-China were again resumed. Finally, an agreement was 
reached. France agreed to evacuate Hanoi and Haiphong to be turned 
over, within two months, to the Vietminh. The ‘‘Associated States”’ of 
Laos and Cambodia were neutralised; and all foreign troops were to be 
pulled out. This was a definite concession to France, as previously the 
Vietminh assiduously refused to withdraw their troops from Laos and 
Cambodia. The cease-fire was to be supervised by a Commission drawn 
from Canada, India and Poland. It was agreed that in the Associated 
State of Vietnam elections would be held by July, 1956. A Vietnam cease- 
fire line partitioning the country along the little Benhai River, 20 kilome- 
ters north of Colonial highway No. 9, would run from Savannakhet in 
Laos to the sea near Quang Tri.!2 


Behind the Geneva settlement on Indo-China, it is believed, there 
was a double horse deal. Molotov and Mendes-France are understood 
to have bargained French opposition to German rearmament and E.D.C. 
m return for concessions on Indo-China. Ata meeting in Delhi, Nehru 
and Chou En-Lai appeared to have made a deal to set up India as Asia's 
representative at the cost of other Colombo Powers. 


Whereas the agreement marks the beginning of the end of French 
colonialism in South East Asia, it also seems likely that, as a result of it, 
western influence in Indo-China will finally end. Laos and Cambodia 
will most likely go communist or pro-Vietminh. In the general election to 
be held in 1956, the winner might well be Vietminh, for it has control 








11 Quoted in News Week, July 19, 1954. 
12 Dawn, Karachi, July 22, 1954, 
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over more than half of the population and territory. Moreover, the 
Bao Dai Government lacks popularity. 


One of the big powers, the United States, has refused to associate 
herself with the terms of the settlement, some of whose features she does 
not like. Though the United States would not use force to disturb the 
settlement, yet, as President Eisenhower pointed out in Washington on 
July 21, 1954, any renewal of Communist aggression would be viewed by 
the United States as a matter of grave concern.!3 


II 
SEATO AND PAKISTAN 


The idea of creating a regional organization for South-East Asia is 
not new. It has been discussed for a long time by statesmen in Asia and 
Europe. However, the latest developments in Asia have gone a long 
way in determining the concrete shape of the organization. Before it 
came into being many differences had to be ironed out. Some argued it 
should be fashioned after NATO ; others that it should be based on a 
defence system, similar to that of the Locarno Treaty. Matters were 
made more difficult because many South East Asian nations frowned 
upon the very idea of a military alliance. 


To trace the recent history of this organisation, we have to go back 
to 1947 when all Asian States came to a conference in New Delhi; their 
number was thirty-one, if the Soviet Republics are included separately. 
Their common enemy, at that time, was colonialism. Naturally, there- 
fore, they discussed ways and means of liquidating imperial regimes in 
Asia. A suggestion was even made to form a bloc of neutral nations of 
the region, which would neither take part in a war, nor supply raw mate- 
rials to belligerents. It was not possible, however, to put such a proposal 
into effect. There was distrust and rivalry among Asian states; some of 
them feared the expansion of China and others of India. The conference 
was a failure. 


13 Ibid. 
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Another conference of Asian States was the one convened, again in 
New Delhi, in January 1949, to consider the Indonesian question. Its 
significant feature was that the communist countries were not invited to 
it. It was to be held in China, but this plan was changed, due to the 
rising storm of revolution in that country. This conference, however, 
was rather ill-timed from the point of view of western powers. The 
Asians were indignant at Dutch aggression in Indonesia and reacted to 
it sharply, as if they were themselves the victims of aggression. The 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Chaudhri Zafrulla, expressed the sentiments 
of fellow Asians when in the conference he said: ‘‘These countries felt 
like a bird, one of whose wings was free but the other was still nailed to 
the ground.”! He asserted that this feeling would persist till Indonesia, 
Vietnam, Malaya and other areas of South-East Asia achieve complete 
freedom. 


While the conference was being held in New Delhi, Sir Benegal 
Rau said in a Security Council meeting: ‘This country (the Nether- 
lands), which is the aggressor, is a member of the Western European 
Union or the North Atlantic Union. This development in Asia raises 
the question, what are the implications of the Pact? We are naturally 
inclined to wonder whether under cover of the security afforded by the 
Pact, one of the parties to it is to be allowed to create insecurity elsewhere 
and to become a menace to world peace.”2 This comment disturbed 
Washington and London. They began to fear that New Delhi might 
take the lead in forming an Asian bloc against the European countries. 


The western powers were not invited to the New Delhi Conference, 
because, as Nehru said, “their participation would have converted this 
conference into something different from what it was intended to be’’.3 
It was a regional conference to which only the Asian states were invited, 
with the exception of Soviet Asian Republics and Vietnam, though they 
were present at the last Asian conference of 1947. The absence of Com- 
munist States was quite gratifying to the western powers. The conference 


1 Dawn, Karachi, January 25, 1949. 

2 United Nations Security Council, Official Records, Fourth Year, No.1, 397th 
meeting, January 7, 1949, pp. 30-31. 

3 New Delhi Radio Broadcast of January 14, 1949, 
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ended after passing resolutions against Dutch imperialism and colonial- 
ism. Though no step was taken to create a regional organisation and 
Nehru declared his opposition to the idea of creating a new bloc of 
nations, many delegates, who attended the conference, expressed the view 
that an “Asian bloc” had come into existence. 


The real idea of an Asian NATO owes its origin to President Elpido 
Quirino of the Philippines, President Syngman Rhee of South Korea and 
Chiang Kai Shek of Nationalist China. In July 1949 they invited the 
Asian nations to form a pact. They outwardly stressed the non-military 
nature of this pact, but, in fact, they wanted a military alliance against 
Communism. All three were heading unpopular governments, whose 
security was being threatened by the Communists both from within and 
without. Besides serious Communist threat in China, Korea and the 
Philippines, insurrections were raising their heads in Indonesia, Burma 
and Malaya, though they had not assumed serious proportions so far. 
The governments of Pakistan, India, Burma, Ceylon and Thailand how- 
ever, were quite stable and were anxious to maintain friendly relations 
with the United Kingdom, the United States as well as the Soviet Union. 
The South-East Asian delegates to the Conference at Manila, sponsored 
by Quirino, Rhee and Chiang, were willing to discuss anything, but they 
were opposed to the proposal to create a common front against Com- 
munism.4 The Conference eventually failed. 


The reason why the idea of a Pacific pact could not take shape was 
that it did not have the support of any of the great powers. In 1949 the 
United States was not willing to take the lead in forming a South-East 
Asian Treaty Organization (SEATO). Though in May 1949 the 
Chinese Ambassador, Wellington Koo, had suggested to the United 
States Secretary, Dean Acheson, to take initiative in this direction, the 
Secretary rejected the idea. He said that such a pact could not be created 
under the existing circumstances.5 The Asian nations had recently won 
their freedom. Having been under the colonial yoke for so long, they 
had yet to repair and regain their lost economic strength. Besides, any 

4 a. Levi, ‘Union in Asia”, Fortnightly, October 1950, p. 242. ae 
5 Ibid. 
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suggestion of militarism in Asia was looked upon by the Asian countries 
as part of a Western plan to perpetuate their colonialism. 


In fact, those, who were sponsoring a NATO type defence pact for 
South-East Asia at that time, were forgetting the circumstances under 
which NATO was created. NATO had sprung up from the already 
existing organization of the Western Union, which was created in the 
two preceding years (1947-9) by Britain, France and the low countries. 
Similar type of spade work was not done in South-East Asia. Nor was 
there any real cooperation among the South-East Asian states. Many 
of their conflicts were unresolved, as they still are. 


The Communist victory in China, at the end of 1949, was a turning 
point in the history of Asia. It caused alarm in the Western world. 
Particularly for the United States, South-East Asia assumed a new urgency. 
Acheson for the United States, Schuman for France and Bevin for the 
United Kingdom immediately consulted each other and decided to give 
economic and military aid to South-East Asian countries, under the 
E.C.A., Point Four, and later on under the Colombo Plan and other 
programmes. The South-East Asian countries welcomed economic aid, 
but, at the same time, they made it clear that while they were willing to 
cooperate on economic and cultural matters, they would not align them- 
selves with any power-bloc against Communism. They persisted in this 
attitude in spite of communist aggression in Korea which they condemned. 


Economic aid to South-East Asia was part of the United States 
campaign against Communism. It was hoped that this economic aid, 
if properly utilized, would remove poverty and hunger, which breeds 
communism. But this was a long range programme. Meanwhile, the 
Communists were free to move into the vacuum. In order to fill this 
vacuum, the United States felt that the South-East Asian States them- 
selves should take the initiative in forming a regional defence organiza- 
tion. The western powers thought it unwise to sponsor it, because 
South-East Asians suspected their motives. 


The United States did not take the initiative in creating an Asian 
NATO till the Republican victory in 1953. In the meantime, political 
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developments had entered a new phase. The Communists were making 
rapid gains in Indo-China. The Eisenhower Administration viewed this 
as a grave threat to the security of South-East Asia. It was generally 
feared that if the whole of Indo-China fell to the Communists, the remain- 
ing countries of South-East Asia would follow suit. In 1953, the Com- 
munist forces had advanced into Laos. In 1954, Cambodia, too was 
invaded. These two Associated States of Indo-China had appealed 
several times to the United Nations for help; but the United Nations 


failed to take action. 


The United States however realised that the South-East Asian states 
might be lost to the Communists one by one. Finally, in March 1954, 
the Eisenhower Administration decided to block the advance of Com- 
munists in this region. In a statement, Secretary Dulles declared: 
“Under the conditions of to-day, the imposition on South-East Asia of 
the political system of Communist Russia and its Chinese ally, by what- 
ever means, would be a great threat to the whole free community. The 
United States feels that that possibility should not be possibly accepted, 
but should be met by united action. This might involve serious risks. 
But these risks are far less than would face us a few years from now, if we 
dare not be resolute to-day”.© Shortly after this announcement, Secretary 
Dulles proposed that the United States, Britain, France, the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, and the three Associated States of 
Indo-China should make a declaration of their willingness to take united 
action against Communists in Indo-China. Dulles did not define what 
he meant by “united action’. He had in mind, however, the association 
of these ten states in a defensive alliance. 


There were many things behind this declaration. First, Dulles 
wanted to assure Laos and Cambodia in particular and the Asian people, 
in general, that Communist aggression will meet firm resistance. 
Secondly, he wanted the Western Powers to “‘negotiate from strength” 
with Communist China and Russia in the forthcoming Geneva conference- 
on Korea and Indo-China. Thirdly, he intended to create an organiza- 
tion fashioned after NATO. He might have desired the new Philippine 


6 The New York Times, March 30, 1954, 
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Premier Ramon Magsaysay, to take the lead in forming a SEATO; but 
events moved too fast. The Communists were within sight of victory 
in Indo-China. It led the United States to take the lead in forming 
SEATO. Britain and France were also invited to join it. 


Earlier, the United States had opposed the participation of the Great 
Powers in any defence organization to be created in the Pacific. When 
ANZUS Pacific Alliance was created in 1951, Britain was not admitted; 
she of course had resented her exclusion, for she had an interest in any 
South-East Asian defence arrangement that could provide military support, 
if necessary, to Malaya. The influential British weekly ‘““The Economist” 
in its issue of August 21, 1954, admitted that “‘the creation of SEATO 
closely affects the basic strategic interests of this country, notably in 
Malaya.” The Economist also pointed out that ‘‘it used to be the British 
who most wanted a formal guarantee for South-East Asia and the Ameri- 
can who hung back, but to-day the roles are reversed.’”? 


However, Dulles’ ‘‘united action’ proposal was not only frowned 
upon in Asia, but got cold reception even in London and Paris. No 
such proposal on the eve of the Geneva Conference was welcome to the 
British and the French. They opposed its timing because they feared 
that it might jeopardize the success of the Geneva Conference. Europeans 
and Asians alike had a feeling that if the Geneva Conference failed, the 
“possibility of a general war might increase. And Britain and France 
were not ready to risk a war. They preferred to have peace, even at the 
cost of concessions to Communist China and Russia. The “united 
action” proposal, therefore, could not take shape before the Geneva Con- 
ference. The result was that the Western powers were unable to “nego- . 
tiate from strength” with Communist China. Besides, the fact that the 
Geneva Agreement on Indo-China provided the exclusion of Laos and 
Cambodia from the operation of any regional defence system, was up- 
setting for American strategists. To them these two states formed the 
nucleus of SEATO. 

On the composition of SEATO the views of Britain were identical 
with those of the United States. Britain wanted that a South-East Asian 


7 The Economist, London, August 21, 1954, p. 566. 
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pact should have the support of as many Asian nations as possible. 
Foreign Secretary Eden told the House of Common; on June 23, 1954 
that the real security of South-East Asia was impossible, without the 
goodwill of India and other free nations.8 He suggested two methods of 
checking Communist aggression. The first was a reciprocal arrangement 
between the Communist bloc and the free world along the lines of the 
Locarno Pact of 1925. The second system, he suggested, was a defensive 
alliance akin to NATO.9 But the pattern of Locarno Pact for South- 
East Asia was not quite realistic; it is an outdated idea and could hardly 
guarantee the collective security of South-East Asian countries. 


Nevertheless, at the end of the Geneva Conference, the Western 
Powers accepted the principle of SEATO ; though it was not to apply to 
Laos and Cambodia. An agreement to hold a conference of Asian states 
and Western Powers was worked out by the British Foreign Secretary, 
Anthony Eden and the American Under-Secretary of State, Bedell Smith. 
The United States announced that invitation would be issued to Thailand 
and the Philippines. The United Kingdom, it was agreed, would extend 
invitation to the Colombo Powers. 


The reaction of the Colombo powers to SEATO, with the exception 
of Pakistan, was not favourable. They feared the motives of the Western 
Powers more than the threat of Communism. India, Indonesia and 
Burma declared their unwillingness to form an alliance against Com- 
munism. They preferred to rely entirely upon co-existence through 
non-aggression pacts with the Communist China. India heads the 
Armistice Commission for Indo-China and feared that if she participated 
in the formation of SEATO, that might make her position awkward. 
The Prime Minister of India is inclined to believe that China has so many 
internal problems to tackle that it will not even think of expansion. The 
attitude of Ceylon has remained rather obscure. The Premier of Ceylon, 
John Kotelawala proposed a discussion on SEATO by the Colombo 
Powers. In his opinion the Colombo Powers should have taken a 
unanimous decision on SEATO as they have done on other matters. But 


8 The New York Times, June 24, 1954. 
9 Ibid. 
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India and Indonesia flatly refused to take part in a Colombo Powers 
Conference to discuss SEATO. So, the idea of calling such a Conference, 
was nipped in the bud. 


Britain was, indeed, keen that the Colombo Powers, particularly 
India should be a party to SEATO. ‘The Economist” in its issue of 
May 29, 1954 wrote:“In the NATO area defence can be built around 
first class land powers like France and Germany, with considerable forces 
on the spot. No such nucleus exists in South-East Asia unless India 
provides it. Such a nucleus might be found in Japan; but it has not yet 
been suggested that Japan should be a member of SEATO.” The attitude 
of the United States was different. Whether India joined or not, the 
United States was determined to go ahead with the formation of SEATO. 
As for Japan she is allied with the United States by an agreement. That 
would bring her in indirectly, so that her formal membership of SEATO 
was not considered essential. 


Thailand and the Philippines were the only South-East Asian count- 
ries eager to offer their services in the making of SEATO. Among the 
Colombo Powers, Pakistan decided to attend the conference, but without 
undertaking any commitment in advance. India’s policy of non-align- 
ment with either power bloc was well-known. Indonesia was determined 
to stay neutral and even to sign a pact of non-aggression with Communist 
China. Ceylon was sitting on the fence, undecided. Burma, though 
apprehensive of Chinese intentions, was following a policy of wait and 
watch. 


J A South-East Asian NATO was difficult to form because, to quote 
Professor Werner Levi, “Asia is not Europe’. Europe not only has a 
number of territories contiguous with the Communist sphere, but more 
than that the Western European countries share a common heritage of 
culture and tradition, as well as a common fear of the Soviet domination. 
The countries of South-East Asia do not enjoy the homogeneity of 
culture and tradition. In 1952, Foster Dulles, writing in ‘Foreign Affairs” 
explained why it was difficult to establish a security system in the Pacific 
than in western Europe. He wrote: “The North Atlantic Treaty 
reflected a sense of common destiny as between the peoples of the west, 
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which grew out of a community of race, religion and political institu- 
tions, before it was finalised. But that element does not clearly exist as 
yet anywhere in the Pacific area.””!10 y 


Notwithstanding the odds against the forming of a SEATO, the 
United States was forced by the latest developments in the Far East to go 
ahead and sign the pact, even if Thailand and the Philippines were its 
only Asian signatories. There were indications that the delay might 
thwart the Conference. The Chinese Foreign Minister, Chou En Lai’s 
proposal, after the Geneva Conference, that the peace of Asia should be 
maintained solely by the Asian states themselves seemed appealing to the 
Asians. The underlying idea behind this Chinese proposal was to play 
up the slogan ‘“‘Asia for the Asians”. Further, the Chinese wished to 
identify themselves with the anti-western feeling prevailing in Asia and 
the exclusion of western influence from South-East Asia. To achieve 
this end, the Chinese were asking the Asian nations for a pact of non- 
aggression and peaceful co-existence. In the words of “The Economist” 
there was quite a contrast “‘between these gentle cadences and firm de- 
mands for pledges of armed action made by the champions of a SEATO 
pact.” Once the Asian nations fall in line with Chou En Lai’s proposal, 
the peaceful co-existence would come to mean acceptance of China’s 
leadership and eventually the triumph of Communists over the non- 
communists. 


Con equently, on September 7, 1954, a conference was convened 
in Manila to give definite shape to the idea of a treaty organization for 
assuring security and peace in South-East Asia and South-West Pacific. 
Eight nations—the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines—participated in 
the Conference. Hrhe United States delegate wanted that the pact should 
be directed only against Communist aggression. But delegates of other 
countries, particularly of Pakistan, disliked the idea of an arrangement 
specifically and only against the Communist aggression. Chaudhri 
Zafrulla Khan, who led the Pakistan delegation, insisted that the Con- 
ference should not discriminate between various kinds of aggression. 


10 Foster Dulles, “Security in the Pacific’, Foreign Affairs, January 1952, p. 184. 
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“Aggression is evil”, he said. “‘There were no varieties of evil, no. varieties 
of aggression and it was necessary to resist it wherever it comes from.”’!! 
The other delegates were quite convinced about the soundness of Chaudhri 
Zafrulla Khan’s attitude. The United States, however, was reluctant to 
undertake obligation for action in case of quarrels between two non- 
Communist states (as between India and Pakistan over Kashmir). The 
United States, therefore, made a reservation and explained in a separate 
declaration that she was committed to act only against Communist — 
aggression, but promised to “consult” in the event of other aggression. !2 / 


The treaty was formally signed on September 8 by eight nations. 
They pledged united action against aggression, within the framework of 
the United Nations’ Charter. It is not exac ly a NATO type of defence 
pact; it does not bind the signatories to automatic military action against 
aggression. Its language savours of the classic language of the Monroe 
Doctrine that in case of an armed attack on one, the other nations will act 
to meet the danger in accordance with their constitutional processes. 


Hong Kong and Formosa are not included in the treaty area. The 
three Indo-China states—Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam—have been 
covered in a separate protocol to the treaty. This seems contrary to the 
Geneva Agreement, which stipulated that the three states should not 
enter into military alliance with other states. Both East and West 
Pakistan, which are situated in two different regions—namely, the Middle 
East and South East Asia—are included in the pact. The pact ensures 
united action by eight nations in case of an armed attack on either East or 
West Pakistan. 


The signatories also pledge themselves to consult each other in case 
of a coup d’etat or Communist revolt or civil war within a member 
country. By another provision, the signatories undertake to help each 
other economicaily in order to strengthen their democratic institutions 
and combat the growth of Communism. The steps to be taken, within 
SEATO, to back the military guarantees against aggression and to stimulate 
Political and economic resistance to Communism are not as definite or 


11 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, September, 7, 1954. 
12 Ibid, September 9, 1954, 
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detailed as they are in NATO. “ The SEATO pact also does not provide 
an international command like the one that exists in Europe. Nor can it 
effectively combat internal subversion which is the favourite Communist 
weapon. For instance if the Communists seize power in Indonesia or 
Burma, how will the SEATO powers deal with the situation? If the 
SEATO powers interfere directly, they will be violating Article 2, 
paragraph | of the United Nations Charter which forbids foreign inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of a nation. ~/ 


Attached to the treaty is a second document—the Pacific Charter. 
This was framed by the Asian nations themselves. It proclaims the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples and_ is 
intended to answer to the charge of ‘neo-colonialism’ that has been 
levelled against SEATO by Communists and neutrals. 


The eight nations who are parties to SEATO represent diverse 
institutions, culture, economic systems and political structures. The 
pact is the first one of its kind, embracing nations of the East and the 
West. Pakistan serves as a bridge between the East and the West. She 
is allied with Turkey, which is a member of NATO. This makes Pakistan 
an associate of NATO in Asia. Moreover, by participation in SEATO, 
Pakistan has added her voice to that of Australia and New Zealand. 
The association of the three members of the Commonwealth with SEATO 
should neutralise India’s opposition to it. Because Pakistan’s eastern 
zone is contiguous with South-East Asian countries, Pakistan has a vital 
interest in SEATO. She has a common frontier with Burma at which 
the Japanese advance was halted in the second World War. 


There is ferment and instability in South-East Asia which might spread 
to Pakistan. There is the ever present fear of India. There is the constant 
search for strength for Pakistan’s defences, whatever the source of that 
strength. Membership of SEATO would help Pakistan to consolidate the 
defences of East Bengal and to make contribution towards the tranquillity 
in South-East Asia. Being already bound by a military pact to the United 
States, it followed logically that Pakistan should also join SEATO which 
the United States was sponsoring. All this was natural because she 
was not yet strong enough to resist aggression by herself. As a member 
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of SEATO, it is hoped that Pakistan would receive further economic and 
military aid from the United States. India is already receiving such aid 
on a very large scale and can afford the luxury of opposing SEATO. 
The declared basis of Indian attitude is her claim to neutrality. Pakistan 
has rejected neutrality as impracticable and unrealistic. 


Indonesia, Burma and Ceylon too have not signed the Manila 
Treaty. Indonesia’s stand is the same as India’s. But the attitude of 
Burma and Ceylon is rather obscure. It may be that they persevere in 
their neutrality, in which case they would be running a greater risk than 
they would, if they joined SEATO. This is the cold calculation which 
underlies Pakistan’s decision to join SEATO. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Background of the Middle East: Ernest Jackh, Advisory Editor, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1952, 218pp., $ 3.50. 


The ‘“‘three continental” and “‘three-oceanic’’ status of the Middle 
East, which comprises 1/12 of world’s land area and 1/15 of world popu- 
lation, makes this region unique in the world today. When Eisen- 
hower said in 1951: ‘“‘There is no more strategically important area 
in the world than the Middle East’’, he just reiterated what Peter the 
Great and Napoleon had proclaimed earlier. Napoleon said: ‘“Whoever 
controls Constantinople can rule the world.” 


This geo-strategic position of the Middle East has, however, made it 
in the past the main route of imperial “‘life-lines’’ and aggression. Will 
history repeat itself in this region? 


The book, under review, tries to suggest the possible answer to this 
question. Its seventeen contributors make an earnest attempt to tell 
the reader that the culture and civilization of the Middle East, its long 
history and religious trends and its present potentialities and needs for 
the future clearly point to the path it should choose. A stern reminder 
is given when it is pointed out that Russian wars of aggression against 
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Middle East total no less than 19, of which 8 were against Turkey 
(between 1710-1878) and 7 against Persia. 


It is quite a readable book. The first three chapters deal with the 
evolution of the term ‘“‘Near and Middle East’’ which is variously used, 
sometimes to include Greece, Morocco, Tunisia and West Pakistan. 
Statistical highlights of the area and its “‘geo-strategic uniqueness’ are then 
dealt with. Between Chapters IV and XIV the reader leaves the visible 
world behind and makes an excursion into the dreamy past. Here Middle 
East is presented as a centre of “‘creation’’, “‘radiation”’ and “‘mediation”, 
as the cradle of the world’s oldest civilizations, as the birthplace of earliest 
religions and ideologies and as the nerve-centre of Islamic history. It 
witnessed the rise and decline of the Arab Caliphate, the Turkish Empire 
and lately of European colonialism and imperialism. 


One returns to facts and figures in Chapter XV, which dwells on the 
political re-awakening that has surged the Middle East in the past few 
decades. The book presents lucidly the social and economic problems 
of the region, particularly its semi-feudal forces and reactionary elements, 
its wealth of petroleum (2/5 of world total) and its importance to the 
United States and the Soviet Union. A whole chapter is devoted to 
the significance of the Mediterranean in which the United States has 
been taking active interest since 1935, either strengthening British establish- 
ments or taking over those responsibilities, which Britain could no longer 
shoulder. 


The book closes with an informative chapter which reviews the 
efforts of American archaeologists to unearth the buried centres of 
civilization in this region. And credit goes to them for bringing to light 
the world famous city of Troy (in Turkey) celebrated in Homer, the 
original home of Abraham (in Iraq) and the capital of Archaemenid 
Kings (in Iran) that had been burnt to ashes by Alexander. 


There are quite a number of passages in the book, which give the 
reviewer an uneasy feeling. Under the caption ‘‘Population’’ he finds 
Karachi’s population barely 3,60,000 — the number could be multiplied 
by 3 even 3 years ago. In the chapter: “‘The Birthplace of Islamic Civi- 
lization’’, it is said of Prophet Mohammed that ‘‘the background of his 
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thinking was the life of his contemporary Arabia and his mental outlook 
was that of a seventh century Arab”. Later on, however, in the chapter 
on ‘‘Nationalism”’ it is acknowledged that ‘By its whole teaching and its 
outlook, Islam, though Arab in its origin, was strictly international or 
rather supranational, representing a brotherhood of the faithful, ir- 
respective of descent, or race, language or native land’. 


The book is not totally free from other contradictions, which could 
have been avoided. For example, it is difficult to reconcile these two 
observations appearing in two different places: 


**Modern fascists have made the grave mistake of pointing to Sparta 
as the prototype of their police state. Nothing could be further 
from truth. Sparta was a Hellenic Kingdom, all of whose able- 
bodied citizens were kept in permanent military training. Her 
exiguous citizen population and her precarious geographical position 
made disciplinarian leadership and training necessary and the Spar- 
tans made a virtue of necessity....they had two kings, lest a single 
King aspire to absolute rule; second a board of ephors, elected by 
and responsible to the citizens, controlled the Kings, levied taxes, 
and exercised the functions of Government. Here is no Faseist 
State or dictatorship’. (P.44) 


Later, the reader is told: 


“If we finally add the well-known scheme of Sparta’s despotic 
structure—a minority of citizen leaders who reigned supreme over 
the majority of labouring metoeci and perioeci and the pitiful slave 
army of the helots, we see again an exact parallel to their “Russian 
version’ of today: the Communistic leader hierachy, the disenfranchi- 
sed masses and the pitiful forced labour battalions’. 

(P. 132 — ‘‘Russian Messianism’’) 


The fact is that Lycurgus drew a constitution of checks and balances 
for Sparta. The Spartan life was regulated by two Kings of equal 
authority, a senate of 28 members chosen for life, an Assembly of the 
whole people and an elected board of 5 Ephors, to check the power of the 
King and the Senate. Thus Sparta was Monarchy plus Aristocracy 
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plus Democracy. The Russia of Lenin, therefore, should not be con- 
fused with the Sparta of Lycurgus. 


In the chapter on “‘Russian Messianism’’, which deals with the 
formative factors of Russian history— ‘‘theocracy’’, ‘‘autocracy’’, notions 
of “‘folk”’ and “blood and soil’’ and “‘the pantheism of a sensual kind” — 
the reader feels that the analogy between the old Russian theocracy and 
the new Russian technocracy has been stretched rather too far. There 
might be a distant parallalism ; but no complete identity can be established. 
The chapter, therefore reads like a leaf from the literature of intensive 
German researches into the theory of the superman and the master - 
race. 


While chapters such as “Russian Messianism”’ suffer from too much 
of profound erudition, others such as those on Hellenism and Hebraism, 
err on a different side i.e. over-simplification. For, no treatment of 
Hellenic or Hebraic precepts, which seek perfection of man, could be 
complete or comprehensive without reference to their fundamental 
characteristics and their reactions on the curves of man’s progress on 
this earth. 


In fact, Hellenism stands for spontaneity of consciousness; its quality 
is externality or search for truth with intelligence, imagination and sense 
of beauty. But Hebraism stresses unity of action and strictness of con- 
science; it is indifferent to the external world and cuts off morality from 
all other human faculties, making conduct an end in itself rather than 
a means to good life. Coming after these two, Islam effects a recon- 
ciliation between these two opposing principles. 


Readers in Pakistan will find Pakistan pushed to the last fringes of 
background in this ““Background of the Middle East”. Perhaps Pakis- 
tan did not appear at all in the original plan of the book, which comes 
five years after the establishment of this State. 


Many other things have been left out, such as inter-state conflicts and 
rivalries in the Middle East; the knotty problem of “Israel”; the productive 
resources of Middle East; the state of communications in this region; 
its industrial potentialities and the present manpower and fire-power. 
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Not that a detailed treatmeat of these aspects was required, but some 
light should have been thrown on them to complete what is called the 
‘background’ of the Middle East. 


Of special interest to readers in America, this book is admirable in 
parts, alternating between too scholarly and too light treatment of sub- 
jects, excelling in two warm and too detached style, but always engaging 
the attention with its sinewy prose which readily sinks into the reader’s 
consciousness. Though not completely free from passions, preferences, or 
even prejudices, it is a frank and open-minded digest of Middle Eastern 
affairs — in no way overweighted, yet bearing all that it wants to bear. 


— A. T. Chaudhri 


The British in Asia: By Guy Wint., Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York, 1954, 244 pp. 


The British in Asia is a penetrating study mainly of British imperial- 
ism in South Asia, its rise and decline and the consequences of its with- 
drawal. The author has projected this study on a larger background 
and thus added considerably to the usefulness of the book. In this revised 
edition he has also dealt with Russian Imperialism and the impact of China 
and America on Asian affairs. He also points to the directions in which 
one should look for future developments. 


Mr. Wint, however, has a troubled conscience about the British 
Indian Empire. He has sought to console himself by saying nice things 
about the people of that defunct empire. He thinks that Muslims learnt 
Soofism from the Hindus, though a reference to R.A. Nicholson’s books 
on Islamic mysticism should tell him what the real source was. He 
places the number of Muslim refugees in Pakistan at 24 million, although 
the correct figure is farmore than that. Since 1950 over half a million 
refugees have entered Pakistan through the Khokrapar route alone. 
And the trek still continues. 


The author never misses a chance to make an unkind remark about 
Pakistan in relation to India. In fact this Indo-centric approach has 
warped his viewpoint. He thinks of India as “the centre of the picture 
of South Asia” and also as the “kernel” of the defence plans and Nepal, 
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Bhutan and others as the “rind”, He, however, regrets that ‘ India 
watched this extensive and threatening move — Chinese occupation of 
Tibet — almost without protest or alarm, as if hypnotised. It aban- 
doned to China its privileged position at Lhasa; indeed it never tricd 
to defend. It saw with complacency Peking instal itself in a good 
position from which to menace India, if ever it chose to do so. India 
may pay dearly for its belief”. If the kernel rots, the rind has ob- 
viously to be salvaged. That leads to uncomplimentary references to 
U.S. aid to Pakistan which are not so just. 


The Britishrule in India, which Mr. Wint calls British oriental civili- 
zation, had, according to him, five characteristics. First, the law became 
sovereign. Secondly, political activities increased and nationalist parties 
came into being. Thirdly, the British failed to link the Government 
and the people in unison but they permitted an organised and legalized 
opposition. Fourthly, life was regarded as a thing valuable in itself. 
Fifthly, personal values were stressed as opposed to state values. 
Mr. Wint vividly describes how the British disintegrated Burmese 
society and thus contributed to its immense troubles; how they left 
Malaya alone, with the result that today Malaya is unable to defend itself 
against immigrants. In Ceylon, however, a via-media was adopted. 


Part three of the book is very important. It gives a rapid survey 
of events and developments in South Asia since 1945 and also the attitudes 
of the Big Four towards this region. Mr Wint has devoted part of the 
book to Russian Imperialism, which is in glaring contrast to Communist 
Imperialism. He does not believe that the Communists have achieved 
much, despite their propaganda. But he fears that if the Communists 
could bring themselves to say less about atheism, it would not be difficult 
for them to represent Communism as Islam brought up-to-date. 


Mr Wint is not so sure of China’s peaceful intentions. He considers 
Chinese history to be expansionist. Mao Tse-tung has invented an Asian 
form of Communism which attracts Asian nationalists. The author 
fears that National Communism may sway Asia. 


Towards America, Mr. Wint adopts a patronising attitude. American 
intentions were good, but in evaluating political events, they showed “a 
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certain blindness’. They have lost China, created suspicion in the East, 
preferred military aid to economic aid in Asia and now they might lose 
Japan which, too, is likely to develop as a National Communist state. 
“It is no wonder if the peoples of Asia have a certain alarm about what 
America may so industriously have nursed back to life’. 


The British policy, Mr. Wint says, is based on the recognition of the 
facts that oriental nationalism is the strongest force in Asia and will pro- 
bably grow stronger, that South Asian States do not fear external invasion 
but the possibility of being used as pawns in the struggle for power 
between the West and the Communist bloc, that Communism and 
Nationalism are inter-related and that National-Communism constitutes 
a grave danger. 


Comparing America and Britain, Mr. Wint remarks, “Britain, with 
India at its elbow, has undoubtedly been more sensitive than America 
to the oriental response to Western policies. It understands better than 
America the springs of Western unpopularity. It understands — and 
respects — the very strong yearning of the oriental countries for 
neutrality.” 


Finally, Mr. Wint observes ‘‘America, by offering Pakistan substantial 
military aid, which might bring it near-military equality with India, has 
opened up the possibility of a major divergence between Pakistan and 
India, since Pakistan in taking aid, will almost certainly be drawn into 
the American orbit. It is impossible to foresee exactly all the consequences 
in India and Pakistan finally part company, but they are bound to be 
grave. The agreements between America and Pakistan, and between 
Pakistan and Turkey, are the most important events, internationally, 
in South Asia since the withdrawal by the British’. 


Mr. Wint has not only vast knowledge about South East Asia but 
also a profound understanding of its problems. He has a chaste and 
engaging style, admirably adapted to convey his subtle observations. 
Coming from the pen of a master of his eminence, this book deserves to 
be read and pondered over. 


-— Aslam Siddiqi 
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Ethics in Government: By Paul H. Douglas (United States Senate), 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 8. Massachusetts, 1953, 114 pp. $1.00 


Here is the seamy side of democracy. This little book reveals the 
improper and illegal practices of administrators and legislators in the 
United States. The first ten pages simply shock the reader. To cite 
just one shocking case, when investigations started some time back in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue which collects 60 billion dollars a year, 
by way of federal taxes, (or one-fifth of the United States income), 8 out 
of 64 district collectors had to resign, 1 was indicted, 2 were convicted, 
numerous sub-district collectors and over 100 confidential employees 
were either discharged or suspended. Further, the Chief Counsel resigned 
during investigation, the Assistant Attorney-General incharge of criminal 
prosecution was summarily dismissed by the President, and a former Head 
and an Assistant Head of the Bureau, who were at the very top of the 
taxing machinery, were also involved. All this fell upon a Bureau 
whose integrity was considered by the Americans to be impeccable. 


The impression that one gathers about the freedom-loving Americans, 
from such accounts, is that their country is perhaps a sink-hole of cor- 
ruption. But that impression the author tries to correct when he com- 
pares the present with the past and recalls the days of Daniel Webster in 
the United States and Sir Robert Walpole in England. For, the “‘slush” 
earned by the black-browed and imperious Webster and the shameless 
distribution of patronage, liquor and bribes by Walpole, to maintain his 
supremacy, have no parallels to-day. 


Though Paul Douglas, the liberal senator from Illinois, believes 
that political life in the United States operates to-day on a relatively high 
moral level, he minces no words when he exposes the shady deals of his 
fellow-countrymen. He lifts the veil from the face of the ‘‘faceless”’, 
the “‘five-percenters’’, the “‘runners’’, the ‘lobby kings”, the “‘sponsors of 
Kangaroo courts” and their kind. His words cariy conviction as he has 
first-hand knowledge of things. As Chairman of the sub-committee on 
ethical standards in government and as a member of the Fulbright sub- 
committee enquiring into the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, he has 
played a leading role in the recent investigations of favouritism and cor- 
ruption in the United States. 
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It is, however, difficult to agree with him when, with reference to 
Machiavelli and the Renaissance, he obs2rves that the climate of ethical 
opinion in America to day has significantly changed and present ethical 
standards are now far more sensitive and powerful because nobody dare 
think to-day of writing a book like “‘The Prince”. Here the author 
forgets that the present is an age of hypocrisy and craze for publicity, 
and that people now refrain from talking with intellectual honesty 
about their political dishonesty, as did Machiavelli. We should not, there- 
fore, conclude that morals have improved. Nor should we forget that 
Machiavelii never preachea private immorality. He knew that moral cor- 
ruption in a people makes good government impossible and so he sanction- 
ed use of immoral means by rulers only to gain desirable public ends. In 
fact, Machiavelli offers an extreme example of double standards and 
morals — one for the rulers and another for the citizens. The ruler is 
above morality, but the citizen is not. 


To weed out corruption and favouritism from public life and to make 
Americans more moral and upright, Senator Douglas puts forward many 
recommendations. He proposes abolition of subsidies to corporations, 
revision of procedure for granting loans and contracts to business con- 
cerns and powerful private groups. who have great stake in the decisions 
of the government administrators, and adoption of specific ethical code 
for public officials, so that the “‘web of influence” is done away with. To 
liquidate corruption among senators and legislators, the author asks for 
limitation of the amounts spent on electoral campaigns. He estimates 
that the minimum cost of election for a senatorial candidate is $150,000 
to $200,000 and sometimes it goes upto $500,000. In the realm of Pre- 
sidential election the figures become astronomical, asa vigorous presiden- 
tial campaign costs $6 million, while the total expenditure of both parties 
together is not far from $75 million. 


Only a minor fraction of these costs is met by the voluntary contri- 
butors and the candidates themselves. In the main, elections are financed 
by big contributors and business concerns. They give huge donations 
to both parties and when the candidates are victorious they get round 
them to collect their investments through contracts, insurance policies, 
jobs for friends and relations, loans, subsidies, privileges and legislation, 
etc. If the office holders and the parties ignore their claims, money will 
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be shut off next time, and diverted to the opposite party. That would 
mean defeat, for money indeed is the decisive factor in the elections. “If one 
party ever attains overwhelming superiority in money, newspaper-support 
and patronage, it will be almost impossible for it ever to be defeated”. 


Here, however, we may partly differ from the Senator as far as his 
reference to press-support is concerned. The influence of the press on the 
polls should not be over emphasised. Electoral victories like those of 
Roosevelt in 1936, Truman in 1948, Chifley in 1946, At lee in 1945 and 
Savage (New Zealand) in 1935 were all achieved in the face of opposition 
from the majority of newspapers. 


Nevertheless, the fantastic amounts spent during elections on press- 
support, publicity and propaganda have to be curtailed drastically if 
democracy is to be revitalised in the United States. Great Britain has 
already set a precedent in this matter by fixing a ceiling on the total 
amount which a candidate or party can spend. It is limited to 8 pence 
per voter in the rural areas and 7 pence in city constituencies. Some. 
thing of this sort has got to be done in the United States, too. 


A significant chapter in this book is the one in which Paul Douglas 
discusses the degenerative disease which he calls ‘‘administrativitis”. It 
is the loss of virile agency and crusading spirit and relapse into lethargy 
and indifference to public interest on the part of government servants 
or “routineers”. The Senator asserts that ‘“‘government employment 
heightens the desire for security and dulls the urge towards initiative”, 
so that bureaucracy becomes defective in imagination. The vigorous 
administrators find it impossible to hold public office and the government 
is gradually deprived of most active andjdevoted members, who are labelled 
as “‘trouble-makers”. They either quit, finding government service a 
Procrustean bed, or gradually grow tired and sink into dull routine. Like 
others they sometime even become the faithful servants of Wealth, Power 
and Fame. 


Some antidote has to be found for this. The problem not only 
confronts the United States but many other democracies in East and 
West and, indeed, in no small measure, our own country, Pakistan. If it is 
not properly tackled the regenerative power of democracy will be slowly 
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crippled. The weeds of flesh will choke the flowers of spirit. And woe 
betide the State where this comes to pass. 


The book deserves to be widely read in Pakistan. 


—A. 1. Chaudhri 


DOCUMENTS 


MUTUAL DEFENCE ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 
AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


The Government of Pakistan and the Government of the United States of America 


Desiring to foster international peace and security within the framework of the 
Charter of the United Nations through measures which will further the ability of nations 
dedicated to the purposes and principles of the Charter to participate effectively in 
arrangements for individual and collective self-defence in support of those purposes and 
principles; 


Reaffirming their determination to give their full co-operation to the efforts to 
provide the United Nations with armed forces as contemplated by the Charter and to 
participate in United Nations collective defence arrangements and measures, and to 
obtain agreement on universal regulation and reduction of armaments under adequate 
guarantee against violation or evasion; 


Taking into consideration the support which the Government of the United States 
has brought to these principles by enacting the Mutual Defence Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended, and the Mutual Sccurity Act of 1951, as amended; 

Desiring to set forth the conditions which will govern the furnishing of such 
assistance; 

Have agreed: 


ARTICLE | 


1. The Government of the United States will make available to the Government 
of Pakistan such equipment, materials, services or other assistance as the Government 
of the United States may authorize in accordance with such terms and conditions as 
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may be agreed. The furnishing and use of such assistance shall be consistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations. Such assistance as may be made available by the Govern- 
ment of the United States pursuant to this Agreement will be furnished under the pro- 
visions and subject to all the terms, conditions and termination provisions of the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Act of 1949 and the Mutual Security Act of 1951, acts amendatory 
or supplementary thereto, appropriation acts thereunder, or any other applicable legis- 
lative provisions. The two Governments will, from time to time, negotiate detailed 
arrangements necessary to carry out the provisions of this paragraph. 


2. The Government of Pakistan will use this assistance exclusively to maintain 
its internal security, its legitimate self-defence, or to permit it to participate in the defence 
of the area, or in United Nations collective security arrangements and measures, and 
Pakistan will not undertake any act of aggression against any other nation. The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan will not, without the prior agreement of the Government of the United 
States, devote such assistance to purposes other than those for which it was furnished. 


3. Arrangements will be entered into under which equipment and materials 
furnished pursuant to this Agreement and no longer required or used exclusively for 
the purposes for which originally made avilable will be offered for return to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

4. The Government of Pakistan will not transfer to any person not an officer or 
agent of that Government, or to any other nation, title to or possession of any equip- 
ment, materials, property, information, or services received under this Agreement, without 
the prior consent of the Government of the United States. 

5. The Government of Pakistan will take such security measures as may be agreed 
in each case between the two Governments in order to prevent the disclosure or com- 
promise of classified military articles, services or information furnished pursuant to 
this Agreement. 

6. Each Government will take appropriate measures consistent with security to 
keep the public informed of operations under this Agreement. 

7. The two Governments will establish procedures whereby the Government 
of Pakistan will so deposit, segregate or assure title to all funds allocated to or derived 
from any programme of assistance undertaken by the Government of the United States 
so that such funds shall not, except as may otherwise be mutually agreed, be subject 
to garnishment, attachment, seizure or other legal process by any person, firm, agency, 
corporation, organisation or government. 


ARTICLE II 


The two Governments, will, upon request of either of them, negotiate appropriate 
arrangements between them relating to the exchange of patent rights and technical 
information for defence which will expedite such exchanges and at the same time protect 
private interests and maintain necessary security safeguards, 
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ARTICLE IJ 


1. The Government of Pakistan will make available to the Government of the 
United States rupees for the use of the latter Government for its administrative and 
operating expenditures in connection with carrying out the purposes of this Agreement. 
The two Governments will forthwith initiate discussions with a view to determining 
the amount of such rupees and to agreeing upon arrangements for the furnishing of 
such funds, 

2. The Government of Pakistan will, except as may otherwise be mutually agreed, 
grant duty-free treatment on importation or exportation and exemption from internal 
taxation upon products, property, materials or equipment imported into its territory 
in connection with this Agreement or any similar Agreement between the Government 
of the United States and the Government of any other country receiving military as- 
sistance, 

3. Tax relief will be accorded to all expenditures in Pakistan by, or on behalf of, 
the Government of the United States for the common defence effort, including expen- 
ditures for any forzign aid programme of the United States. The Government of 
Pakistan will establish procedures satisfactory to both Governments so that such ex- 
penditures will be net of taxes. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The Government of Pakistan will receive personnel of the Government of the 
States who will discharge in its territory the responsibilities of the Government of the 
United States under this Agreement and who will be accorded facilities and authority 
to observe the progress of the assistance furnished pursuant to this Agreement. Such 
personnel who are United States nationals, including personnel temporarily assigned, 
will, in their relations with the Government of Pakistan, operate as part of the Embassy 
of the United States of America under the direction and control of the Chief of the 
Diplomatic Mission, and will have the same privileges and immunities as are accorded 
other personnel with corresponding rank of the Embassy of the United States who 
are United States nationals. Upon appropriate notification by the Government of 
the United States the Government of Pakistan will grant full diplomatic status to the 
senior military member assigned under this Article and the senior Army, Navy and 
Air Force officers and their respective immediate deputies. 

2. The Government of Pakistan will grant exemption from import and export 
duties on personal property imported for the personal use of such personnel or of their 
families and will take reasonable administrative measures to facilitate and expedite 
the importation and exportation of the personal property of such personnel and their 
families. 

ARTICLE V 

1. The Government of Pakistan will: 

(a) join in promoting international understanding and goodwill, and main- 
taining world peace; 
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(b) take such action as may be mutually agreed upon to eliminate causes of 
international tension; 

(c) make, consistent with its political and economic stability, the full cop- 
tribution permitted by its manpower, resources, facilities and general 
economic condition to the development and maintenance of its own 
defensive strength and the defensive strength of the free world; 

(d) take all reasonable measures which may be needed to develop its defence 
capacities; and 

(e) take appropriate steps to insure the effective utilisation of the economic 
and military assistance provided by the United States. 


United Nations, furnish to the Government of the United States, or to such other 
governments as the Parties hereto may in each case agree upon, such equipment, materials, 
services or other assistance as may be agreed upon in order to increase their capacity 
for individual and collective self-defence and to facilitate their effective participation in 
the United Nations system for collective security. 

(b) In conformity with the principle of mutual aid, the Government of Pakistan 
will facilitate the production and transfer to the Government of the United States, for 
such period of time, in such quantities and upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon, of raw and semi-processed materials required by the United States as a 
result of deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its own resources, and which may be 
available in Pakistan. Arrangements for such transfers shall give due regard to rea- 
sonable requirements of Pakistan for domestic use and commercial export. 


ARTICLE VI 
In the interest of their mutual security the Government of Pakistan will co-operate 
with the Government of the United States in taking measures designed to control trade 
with nations which threaten the maintenance of world peace. 
ARTICLE VII 
1. This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of signature and will continue 
in force until one year after the receipt by either party of written notice of the intention 
of the other party to terminate it, except that the provisions of Article | paragraphs 2 
and 4, and arrangements entered into under Article 1, paragraphs 3, 5 and 7, and under 
Article II, shall remain in force unless otherwise agreed by the two Governments. 


2. (2) The Government of Pakistan will, consistent with the Charter of the 


2. The two Governments will, upon the request of either of them, consult regarding 
any matter relating to the application or amendment of this Agreement. 

3. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

Done in two copies at Karachi the 19th day of May one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty four, 
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THE AGREEMENT FOR FRIENDLY CO-OPERATION 
BETWEEN PAKISTAN AND TURKEY 


Preamble. Reaffirming their faith in the purposes and principles of the U.N. 
Charter, and their determination always to endeavour to apply and give effect to these 
purposes and principles; desirous of promoting the benefits of greater mutual co- 
operation deriving from the sincere friendship existing between them; recognizing the 
need for consultation and co-operation between them in every field for the purpose of 
promoting the well-being and security of their peoples; and being convinced that such 
co-operation would be in the interest of all peace-loving nations, and in particular of 
nations in the region of the contracting parties, the two countries have therefore decided 
to conclude this Agreement for friendly co-operation. 


Art. 1.—The contracting parties undertake to refrain from intervening in any 
way in the internal affairs of each other, and from participating in any alliance or activities 
directed against the other. 


Art. 2,—They will consult on international matters of mutual interest, and, taking 
into account international requirements and conditions, co-operate to the maximum 
extent. 


Art. 3.—They will develop the co-operation, already established between them in 
the cultural field under a separate agreement, in the economic and technical fields, if 
necessary by concluding other agreements. 


Art. 4.—Consultation and co-operation between the contracting parties in the field 
of defence shall cover the following points:— 


(a) Exchange of information for the purpose of deriving joint benefit from technical 
experience and progress. 


(b) Endeavours to meet, as far as possible, the requirements of the parties in the 
production of arms and amnuunition. 


(c) Studies and determination of the manner and extent of co-operation which 
might be effected between them, in accordance with Article 51 of the U.N. Charter, 
should an unprovoked attack occur against them from outside. 


Art. 5.—Each contracting party declares that none of the international engagements 
now in force between it and any third State is in conflict with the provisions of this 
Agreement, and that this Agreement shall not affect, and cannot be interpreted as affecting, 
the aforesaid engagements. They undertake not to enter any international engage- 
ment in conflict with this Agreement. 


Art. 6.—Any State, whose participation is considered by the contracting parties 
useful for achieving the purposes of the Agreement, may accede to this Agreement 
under the same conditions, and with the same obligations, as the contracting parties. 
Any accession shall have legal effect, after the instrument of accession is deposited with 
the Turkish Government. 
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Art. 71.—This Agreement, of which the English text is authentic, shall be ratified 
by the contracting parties in accordance with their respective constitutional processes, 
and shall enter into force on exchange of instruments of ratification in Ankara. If no 
formal notice of denunciation is given by either of the coniracting parties to the other 
one year before the termination of a period of five years from the date of its entry into 
force, the Agreement shall automatically continue in force for a further five years. The 
same procedure will apply for subsequent periods thereafier. 


Done in two copies April 2, 1954. 


THE SOUTH EAST ASJA COLLECTIVE DEFENCE TREATY 


Preamble. The parties to this treaty, 
Recognizing the sovereign equality of all the parties, 
Reiterating their faith in the purposes and principles set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations and their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all Governments, 
Reaffirming that, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, they 
uphold the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and declaring 
that they will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to promote self-government and 
to secure the independence of all countries whose peoples desire it and are able to under- 
take its responsibilities. 
Intending to declare publicly and formally their sense of unity, so that any potential 
aggressor will appreciate that the parties stand together in the area, and 
Desiring further to coordinate their efforts for collective defence for the preser- 
vation of peace and security. 
Therefore agree as follows:— 
Article | 
The parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, to settle 
any international disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and security and justice are not endangered, and to 
refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 
Article 2 
In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this treaty, the parties, separately 
and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed attack and to prevent 
and counter subversive activities directed from without against their territorial integrity 
and political stability. 
Article 3 


The parties undertake to strengthen their free institutions and to cooperate wilh 
one another in the further development of economic measures, including technical 
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assistance, designed both to promote economic progress and social well-being and to 
further the individual and collective efforts of governments toward these ends. 


Article 4 


1. Each party recognizes that aggression by means of armed attack in the treaty 
area against any of the parties or against any state or territory which the parties by 
unanimous agreement may hereafter designate would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the United Nations. 


2. If, in the opinion of any of the parties the inviolability or the integrity of the 
teritory or the sovereignty or political independence of any party in the treaty area or 
of any other state or territory to which the provisions of Paragraph | of this Article 
from time to time apply is threatened in any way other than by armed attack or is affected 
or threatened by any fact or situation which might endanger the peace of the area, 
the parties shall consult immediately in order to agree on the measures which would be 
taken for the common defence. 


3. It is understood that no action on the territory of any state designated by 
unanimous agreement under Paragraph | of this Article or on any territory so designaied 
shall be taken except at the invitation or with the consent of the government concerned. 


Article 5 


The parties hereby establish a council, on which each of them shall be represented, 
to consider matters concerning the implementation of this treaty. The council shall 
provide for consultation with regard to military and any other planning as the situation 
obtaining in the treaty area may from time to time require. The council shall be so 
organized as to be able to meet at any time. 


Article 6 

This treaty does not affect and shall not be interpreted as affecting in any way the 
rights and obligations of any of the parties under the Charter of the United Nations or 
the responsibility of the United Nations for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. Each party declares that none of the international engagements 
now in force between it and any other of the parties or any third party is in conflict 
with the provisions of this treaty, and undertakes not to enter into any international 
engagement in conflict with this. treaty. 


Article 7 
Any other state in a position to further the objectives of this treaty and to contribute 
to the security of the area may, by unanimous agreement of the parties, be invited to 


accede to this treaty. Any state so invited may become a party to the treaty by depositing 
its instrument of accession with the Government of the Republic of the Philippines. The 
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Government of the Republic of the Philippines shall inform each of the parties of the 
deposit of each such instrument of accession. 


Article 8 


As used in this treaty, the “treaty area” is the general area of Southeast Asia, 
including also the entire territories of the Asian parties, and the general area of the 
Southwest Pacific not including the Pacific area north of Lat. 21 degrees 30 minutes N. 
The parties may, by unanimous agreement, amend this article to include within the 
treaty area the territory of any state acceding to this treaty in accordance with 
Article 7 or otherwise to change the treaty area. 


Article 9 


1. This treaty shall be deposited in the archives of the Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines. Duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by that Govern- 
ment to the other signatories. 


2. The treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by the parties in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional processes. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited as soon as possible with the Government of the Republic of the 
Philippines, which shall notify all of the other signatories of such deposit. 


3. The treaty shall enter into force between the states which have ratified it as soon 
as the instruments of ratification of a majority of the signatories shall have been deposited, 
and shall come into effect with respect to each other state on the date of the deposit of 
its instrument of ratification. 


Article 10 


This treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, but any party may cease to be a party 
after one year’s notice of denunciation has been given to the Government of the Republic 
of the Philippines. which shall inform the Governments of the other parties of the deposit 
of each notice of denunciation. 


Article 11 


The English text of this treaty is binding on the parties, but when the parties 
have agreed to the French text thereof and have so notified the Government of the 
Republic of the Philippines, the French text shall be equally authentic and binding on 
the parties. 


UNDERSTANDING OF U.S. A. 


The delegation of the United States of America in signing the present treaty does 
so with the understanding that its recognition of the effect of aggression and armed 
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attack and its agreement with reference thereto in Article 4, Paragraph 1, apply only to 
Communist aggression but affirms that in the event of other aggression or armed attack 
it will consult under the provision of Article 4, Paragraph 2. 


Done at Manila eighth day of September, 1954. 


(The treaty was signed by the principal members of all eight delegations at the con- 
ference.) 


THE PROTOCOL 


Designation of states and territory as to which provisions of Article 4 and Article 
3 are to be applicable: 


The parties to the Southeast Asia Collective Defence Treaty unanimously designate 
for the purpose of Article 4 of the treaty the states of Cambodia and Laos and the free’ 
territory under the jurisdiction of the state of Vietnam. The parties further agree that 
the above mentioned states and territory shall be eligible in respect of the economic 
measures contemplated by Article 3. 


This protocol shall come into force simultaneously with the coming into force of 
the treaty. 


In witness whereof the undersigned plenipotentiaries have signed this protocol to 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defence Treaty. 
Done at Manila eighth day of September, 1954. 


The Pacific Charter 


Delegates of the United States, Great Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines, 


esiring to establish a firm basis for common action to maintain peace and security 
in Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific, 


Convinced that common action to this end, in order to be worthy and effective, 
must be inspired by the highest principles of justice and liberty, 


Do hereby proclaim: 


First, in accordance with provisions of the United Nations Charter, they uphold 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and they will earnestly 
strive by every peaceful means to promote the self-government and to secure the in- 
dependence of all countrics whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake 
its responsibilities. 


Second, they are each prepared to continue taking effective practical measures 
to insure conditions favourable to orderly achievement of the foregoing purposes in 
accordance with their constitutional procedures; 
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Third, they will continue to cooperate in ecdnomic, social and cultural fields in 
order to promote higher living standards, economic progress and social well-being in 
this region: 


Fourth, as declared in the Southeast Asia Collective Defence Treaty, they are 
determined to prevent or counter by appropriate means any attempt in the treaty area 
to subvert their freedom or to destroy their sovereignty or territorial integrity. 





LIVING STANDARDS IN PAKISTAN 


A Group-study of the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. 
The monograph discusses the scope and significance of the term 
‘living standards’ and deals with the structure of society in Pakistan, 
its moral and urban living standards and the problem of raising 
these standards. The concluding chapter “Economic Progress and 
Living Standards” contains some vita! observations on the economic 
problems confronting Pakistan. 
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